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CORRESPONDENCE. 





Whaplode, Spalding, 
22nd. December, 1865. 
SIR, 

I have just perused some extracts from your horrible and blas- 
phemous production, entitled ‘‘ The Prophet of Nazareth.” Your pestilent 
doctrines prove, beyond all doubt, you are nothing more than a Deist. 
But even that title I conceive too good for such an evil spirit in human 
form! Surely, if you, in your self-sufficiency, choose to be an unbeliever 
in the Gospel records, on which we, who are Christians, depend for our 
comfort here, and our rest hereafter, it cannot be right (even humanly 
speaking), for you to strive to undermine the faith of thousands, ‘‘ who 
love the Lord Jesus, and look for his appearing!” And, while plying 
your ungodly pen in the service of Satan, remember this plain and unde-’ 
niable fact, viz: that you and such as you, who cast from you all hope in 
Christ, and faith in his promises, risk everything and lose all, by your 
unbelief, if your creed should be erroneous, while we, who believe in the 
doctrines of the Cross, even if our creed is in mere fables, risk nothing, 
and can lose nought, by humbly believing that there is neither hope nor 
safety here, nor salvation hercafter, to sinful man, but only in the name 
and through the mediation of our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

If, then, you are content to take a blind leap in the dark,— 

“O’er that deep gulf, which nature cannot shun,” 

let others, if possible, see their way in safety to that ‘* bourne from whence 
no traveller returns,” and ‘‘so run here, that they may obtain hereafter.” 

Wishing you a clearer perception of things eternal, and a more hum- 
ble mind, (as a finite creature) in treating upon matters which appertain 
to Infinity, : 

I am yours, 
JOHN FAIRFAX FRANCKLIN, M.A. 
Vicar of Whaplode. 

Mr. Evan Powell Meredith, : 
Monmouth. 
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Whaplode, Spalding, 
4th January, 1866, 


SIR, 


Your silence in respect to the few lines which I addressed to you, 
in reply te the **extracts’’ which I received from your pestilent work, 
entitled **The Prophet of Nazareth,” proves one of two things :—either 
my observations, few and simple as they were, were unanswerable, or that 
you are so self-satisfied and so besottedly self-conceited as to think any 
ohe venturing to differ from your views beneath the notice of such a 
Jearned philosopher as yourself.—I will assume the latter to be the cause 
of your silence, and must, therefore, be permitted to observe that, as your 
unbelief in the history, life, and doctrines of the “ Prophet of Nazareth,” 
as received and believed by Christians, arises evidently from your inability 
to understand and comprehend the wondrous statements contained in the 
New Testament, you, therefore, repudiate the Christian creed, from the 
defficulties contained therein, and so fall back upon Deism, as being a sys- 
tem more easily comprehended, &c. Sir, if such indeed be vour lugic, and 
such the cause of your infidelity, how is it you are not a “ Necessitarian,” 
or a: believer in the ‘ doctrine of chance,” instead of a Deist? For the 
belief in the existence of a God, who is omnipotent, is as much surrounded 
by incomprehensible difficulties, and ‘‘ things hard to be understood” as is 
the Christian creed, which you reject, simply for its being incapable of 
proof or reason. You are a Deist; and yet, how do you understand or 
explain the difficulties which appertain to the being and nature of an eter- 
nal God?—of one who is the uncaused cause of every thing ’—of a being 
who has no relation to space, not being a part here, or a part there, or a 
whole any where? And yet such a being is God! Or, what think you of 
a being who is omniscient, who cannot know the future actions of men >— 
or, if his omniscience enables him to know this, what think you of the con- 
tingency of human actions f—-or, if human actions are not cohtingent, what 
think you of the morality of these actions?—of the distinction, for 
instance, which exists between vice and virtue— between crime and 
innecence—sin and duty ?—Or, what think you of the existence of moral 
and natural evil in the world—the work of a Being who is infinite in 
wisdom, in power, in goodness, and in duration? And yet, as I have before 
said, such a being is God, in whom you profess to believe ! Why, sir, 
you must see that your position, as a Deist, is untenable. And‘ could 
easily multiply my questions as to the being and attributes of a God, the 
bare contemplation of which would speedily drive you and your boasted 
philosophy from Deism to Atheism, as readily as the contemplation of the 
unfathomable wonders of Christianity have driven you from that creed 
to Deism! — | 7 

Be more humble-minded, sir! Be more just, sir, in dealing with 
“the things which belong to the peace ” of thousands! Read more care- 
Sully, (to: such: an infidel as yourself, 1 dare not say prayerfully) the 
acknowledged mysteries of creation, preservation, and salvation, before 
vou-glory in elevating the standard of Infidelity to your fellow-creatures, 
@nd" (as I before said) take “a blind leap im the dark,” when death shall 
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terminate your present existence, and plunge you into the vast and un- 
known future, which lies beyond the region of time, space, and the grave. 
I am, Sir, yours, more in pain than anger, truly, 
JOHN FAIRFAX FRANCKLIN, M.A. 
Vicar of Whaplode, &c., &c., &c. 
To Mr. Evan Powell Meredith, : 
Monmouth. 


— 


Agincourt Square, Monmouth, 
January 25th, 1866. 
REVEREND SIR, . 
I find that I owe you a long-standing epistolary debt. Although 
I was utterly passive in incurring this liability, yet you very severely press 
me for payment. On the 22nd of December last, you thus rendered me 
debito inopinato to you, by writing to me a letter on the heterodoxical 
character of my new book, ‘* The Prophet of Nazareth ;” and on the fourth 
of the ensuing month, giving me very few ‘‘days’ grace,’”’ you take proceed- 
ings to obtain immediate payment, serving me with a writ (certainly more 
like a writ de heretico comburendo than a capias ad respondendum), in the 
shape of a very long letter, of course, attended with the usual corresponding 
costs, and thus making me your epistolary debtor to a far greater extent. 
But you appear to have suddenly stayed proceedings, even before I had 
entered an appearance. However, now that I am a little flush of that argent 
comptant, called leisure, permit me, Reverend Sir, to wipe off some of this 
cumbrous debt. 
You commence your second letter thus :—‘‘ Your silence in respect to 
the few lines which I addressed to you, in reply to the ‘extracts’ which I 
received from your pestilent work, entitled ‘The Prophet of Nazareth,’ 
proves one of two things :—either my observations, few and simple as 
they were, were unanswerable, or that vou are so self-satisfied and so 
besottedly self-conceited, as to think any one, venturing to differ from 
your views, beneath the notice of such a learned philosopher as yourself ! 
I will assume the latter to be the cause of your silence.” In answer to 
this congeries of strange allegations, I have to say,—first, that neither I ner 
my publisher ever sent vou anv ‘‘ extracts ’’ whatever of ‘ The Prophet of 
Nazareth.” As for myself, I did not even know of the existence of your 
Reverence, individually, until I had received your first letter. ,- You must 
have been presented with a copy of these ‘‘extracts” by some of yaur 
friends. Some thousands of them have been distributed amongst gentlemen 
of literary note, both lav and clerical. Second/y, your opprobrions language, 
in the passage just cited from vour letter, as well as that which pervades 
the two epistles [ have received from you, persuades me-that you are a true 
Christian, and a close follower of the example given yon by ‘‘-the Author 
and Finisher of your faith.” ‘* Pestilent work’ — *hesottedly, self-conceited’’ 
—*‘* pestilential doctrines,”—*‘ horrible and blasphemous productian,”’. &e., 
are phrases which bear sufficiently close resemblance to the terms angrily 
-apphed by Jesus to the: Scribes, Pharisees, Sadducces, -and: ather. peaple, 
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from whom he differed on religious grounds; such as, “ye serpents” —~ 
‘‘ye generation of vipers’’—‘‘ ye hypocrites” ‘‘ ye fools and blind’”’— 
‘‘ye blind guides "—‘‘ ye are like unto whited sepulchres ’’—* your in- 
ward part is full of ravening and wickedness,” &c. I would, however, 
advise you, Reverend Sir, not to follow the example of Jesus so closely as 
to use such scurrilous language again; for it serves only tq demoralise 
your own mind, and to inflame the passions of those to whom you address 
it. But perhaps that you have been discharging that part of your clerical 
duty, namely, preaching, for a great number of years, If so, it may be 
that you use opprobrious language, in writing, as well as in speaking on 
religious subjects, quite unconsciously, and are therefore scarcely culpable 
for the offensive terms which you have used in your letters to me. For 
you must be well aware that a person, in his pulpit, may call the people 
whom he addresses by: all manner of bad names; but that if he applied the 
same'terms to them individually in the street, he would be savagely knock 
ed down for his.insolence. Thirdly, 1 have to complain that your logic, in 
the passave just cited from vour letter, is deplorably bad. You say that 
any silence concerning what you had written to me, proved one of twa 
things :—either that your observations were unanswerabte, or that I was 
so besottedly self-conceited, &c., as to think them beneath mv notice, and 
that you: would assume the latter to be the cause of my silence. The 
cause of my silence could be attributed only to one of two things, or, in 
your own words, which are precisely to the same effect, ‘‘ proves one of 
two things’’—one of the two things you mention, of course, exclusively! 
‘To ime this appears most singular logic, and indicative of dire want of re- 
flection... Could not one of the following things be the cause of my 
silence ?—-could I not have been dead and buried since ‘‘ the extracts” had 
-been-issued ? could not your letter have been lost in its transit? could I 
“not have been jl]? could I not have been absent from home? could I not 
‘have been intensely engaged on more important matters, during the days 
‘¢hat elapsed between your first and second epistolary missives, so as thus 
‘tobe prevented from replying? could 1 not have thought—as indeed I 
did think, and: would not now act otherwise, but merely for the sake of 
‘not: being considered impcelite—that your letter neither requested nor re- 
-quired:a reply? could I:not reasonably -have thought it was useless for 
such ‘people as disagreed with me in religious views, to write to me pri- 
‘vately about my book, which was now before the public,—that the proper 
sevurse for such people to take, was to write a book to confute its argu- 
-ments,-~and that, if they were real lovers of truth, they would, like me, 
“spend £56D or £600, in writing, printing, and publishing a book in its 
defence; ruther than- having recourse to the very cheap, but useless process 
‘of writing private Jetters, in defence of their attacked faith? could not a 
‘thousand’ other things that might be enumerated prevent me from answer- 
“ing vobrepisttesty No. ‘According, to your logic, one of two things, 
‘exclusively und positively, was the cause of my silence:—either my moath 
»'Hadibeen! stopped, and my: hand, paralvsed by your mighty ‘‘ observations,” 
“orobiwhs' too proud tand: haughty to notice you. What an uncharitable 
-pohchisidn! 1Of- all the causes:that would naturally offer themselves to 
“your migd,:/ab/ thost «which might: possibly account for. my silenge, . you 
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must fix upon two of the most unfavourable to me, morally and intellec- 
tually, as an alternative:—I was either too ignorant or too proud, Not 
only is such a conclusion morally unjust, but, as I have shown, it is 
logically unsound. 

I hope that you are able to adduce a more rational proof than this 
of the Divine origin of the credentials of your religion; otherwise, it would 
be a waste of time on my part to heed your invectives against my book. 
But permit me to ask what induced you to ‘‘assume the latter” of the two 
things, one of which, you say, must be the cause of my silence? From 
what data did you assume that the very cause of my silence was self- 
satisfaction and besotted self-conceit ? Had you discovered anything in 
the book which you decry, that would lead you to this conclusion? Or, 
from what grounds did you assume this position? Of course, you know 
that no man who is entitled to the least notice as a philosopher, or lover of 
truth, assumes a position without being supported by what appears to him, 
at least, a strong probability. Pray, was it my long ‘‘silence”’ that made 
it appear probable to you that I was “ besottedly self-conceited,’ or was 
it what you already knew of my besotted self-conceit, that made you think 
it to be the cause of my silence. Let me beg a little light on this obseure 
point, which involves the question of cause and effect, in which depart- 
ment of science, some portions of your epistles, that shall be nouees aud 
after, show that you feel quite competent to give lessons. | 

Your first letter to me begins thus :—‘‘f have just vues some 
extracts from your horrible and dlasphemous production, entitled -“ The 
Prophet of Nazareth.” Had I not been certain that I lived, not only ‘ia 
the bigot-crushing nineteenth century, but also in England, whose people 
no longer believe that the fagot and the fire are the best remedy for. the 
cure of heresy, and the rack and thumb-screw the most handy instruments 
to rectify the creed of an erring Christian, these fulmina verborum of 
your first missive, would have made me fear that the next document 
would be a cifatio to the Holy Office, the Camera Stellata, the Consistorium, 
the Curia Episcopi, or some such other Curia Christianttatts; which citatio, 
after the usual allegaito, would be followed by a writ de heretico combur- 
endo; or, at least, one de excommunicato capiendo, pro correctione morum, 
et pro salute anime! Such, formerly, were the proceedings of your Chris- 
tianity, for which, as a priest, you should blush with burning shame !' 

But, Reverend Sir, be so kind as to tell me what you mean by 
‘* blasphemous,” ‘‘ blasphemy,” &c. When, for example, you teach that 
the Creator of the universe talked with Adam and Eve, asking them a 
number of questions,—that, as three and vet one, he dined with Abra- 
ham on veal, butter, milk, and cakes, washed his feet and sat: down: under 
a tree to rest, (Gen. xvill.)-—that he wrestled with Jacob one whole 
night, and was at last overpowered by this mighty patriarch; whose name 
he, consequently, changed into Israel, or’ God-conquerer,—that he told 
Samuel utterly to annihilate the Amalekites, and slay every ‘“man.aad 
woman, infant and suckling;” and when, on the contrary, I: deny the 
truth of all these statements, and teach that to attribute such things to 
the Supreme being is highly derogatory to his character, which of -us, 
if either, in this case, ie the blasphemer? You, or I? . Although, in. dif. 
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ferent countries, and different times past, zealots have construed almost 
Abel thing said or written against their dogmas, into blasphemy, yet, on 
the supposition of the possible real existence of such a moral offence, 
nuthing appears to me much more repugnant to common sense than to 
imagine anything said against the contents of a book—whether ancient or 
modern—to be blasphemy. In reference to blasphemy, you appear to be 
in the thick fog of by-gone benighted ages, when a blasphemer was he even 
‘qui dubitabat de fide catholica, et qui negligebat servare ea;’ or, still later, 
in the ninth year of Will. IIT. (c. 32.) when an act was passed for the direct 
purpose of preventing all investigation of the grouud of belief in the divine 
authority of the Bible. You seem not to be aware that, more than half a 
century ago, by the praiseworthy exertions of Mr. Wm. Smith, the then 
Member of Parliament for the city of Norwich, an act was passed, which 
made it, in law, no blasphemy to discuss, in a temperate manner, any 
theologial point whatever. Besides, if you are a close and attentive 
reader of Scripture, this jumbling and contradictory collection of - ‘super- 
stitious ancient documents may liave more than a little bewildered you in 
the matter. For the Hebrew word, in the Levitical law, (Lev. xxiv. 1|0O— 
16.) rendered to blaspheme in the English version, means anything but 
what Christians call blasphemy, and, in different parts of the Jewish Scrip- 
tures, is rendered by our translators, into @ voice, a rod, thunder, light, 
noise; and, asa verb, to revile, polish, hate, curse, burnish, parch, heat, 
to be vile, to make easy, put to shame, move, be swift, despise, &c. There 
is, again, the same confusion in the New Testament; the word, blasphemia 
is translated, in some places, evi/ speaking, in others, railing; &c. Jesus 
uses the word, in connection with ‘an evil eye.” The Jews exelaimed 
that he blasphemed, because he said he was a God; and Christians, an- 
cient and modern, clamour that people who say that he is not a God, 
blaspheme. I refer to these things simply as examples of some of the 
difficulties you wil] have to surmount, before you can give a reasonable 
‘definition of the word ‘‘ blasphemous,’ which vou have so een 
‘applied to my work. 

You tell me with much positiveness, —‘* You are nothing more than 
a Deist. But even that title I conceive too good for euch an evil spirit.in 
human form!” . Nothing more than a Deist. No: I donot aspire to 
be anything more. All Deists, whose names, as writers or thinkers, have 
descended unto us, were most moral, noble-minded, and learned men, far 
advanced of the age in which they lived. But you say the title of Deist 1 is 
too good for me, whom you designate ‘‘an evil spirit in human fort.’ 
By ‘‘an evil spirit,” you mean, of course, the Devil, or ‘“‘one of his angels.” 
Here, again, [| must give you credit for being ‘‘a Christian to. the back- 
bone, at least, eo far as doctrine is concerned.”’ You orthodoxly believe in 
the exploded old dogma of Demonology, and appear to be certain my poor 
‘corpus 1s possessed by a demon, and therefore, that Iam a demoniac. Now, 
you know that one of the chief.signs by which Jesus said true Christians 
were to be distinguished, in all ages, was their power to ‘‘cast out devils.” 
(Mark. xvi. 17.) I, therefore, challenge you, on your own ground, to prove 
that you are a real Christian—a Christian in anything more than in name 
and dogmas--by insisting upon you to cast out the evil spirit which, ac- 
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cording to. you, is concealed in my forma humana. I shall not ask you to 
show me: the other signs of a true Christian, such as to speak with new 
tongues, take up serpents and drink . poison with impunity, and heal the 
sick by merely laying your hands on them. I must, however, insist upon 
you, either to cast out the evil spirit which you say is in my “human 
form,” or allow me to believe either that you are not a Christian, any 
more than I am, or that Jesus was erroneous as to the signs by which 
Christians were to be known, or that you are mistaken in supposing that 
Iam possessed by ademon. But before you commence your exorcisar, 
let me beg that you will tell me what you know of a spirit, either-evil or 
good. Define its properties, in contra-distinction to those of matter, such 
as size, shape, weight, &e. Your knowledge of spirit.must be. very, pra- 
found and extensive, to enable you, merely by reading:a few paragraphs 
extracted from my. writings, to ascertain positively : that the ‘author was 
‘‘an, evil spirit in human form.” For I take. it: for. granted that the 
‘*‘ Vicar. of Whaplode, Spalding, M.A. &c., &c.;:&c.;". would: not have 
written about:a thing of which he, like all other a end ican 
know utterly nothing. ae 
In the next paragraph of. your letter, — sarrige— TE you; in ‘vour 
self-sufficiency, choose to be an-unbeliever in the Gospel:records, on which 
we, who are.Christians, depend for our comfort here, and our rest ereafter, 
it cannot be right (even humanly speaking) for you to strive.to undermine 
the faith of enouennde, ‘“avho love the Lord Jesus, and look: for: his appear- 
ing.” - I do not exactly understand what you mean by,. ‘‘ humanly 
speaking’. You appear to use the word ‘“‘humanly”’ to distinguish. this 
mode of speaking, from that of some other speaking. © But, vanfortunately, 
I: have never heard any being speak, that did not speak dike’ a human 
being; in other words, I have never heard any other being than:a haman 
being speak. ‘Hence, my obtuseness on this point. : Du you tacitly alade 
to the speaking of: evi! spirits,—~a thing: which you must believe ‘bo. Have 
frequently: ‘occurred in the pristine davs “of Christianity ?: Or, do you refer 
to a still earlier period, in which such animals as Balaain’s/aes ‘spokey Lo 
‘speak thus, certainhy, was not ‘*humanly speaking.” -But, as. I-did not 
hear it, I confess my utter inability to point out the difference. Leaving 
‘to yau the task: of distinguishing between’ ‘‘bumefly speaking’. vand 
‘epeaking in the manner which ‘you had -in view, when you wrote, let me 
boldly tell: vou that I think that it can be, and that it is right forme to strwe 
to undermine the faith of thousands, tf that faith is false; nay, that I think 
It is mv imperative duty to use every rational. and moral. means at my 
command to undermine such a faith. Common: sense dictated'to me that, 
when I find ‘my fellow-creature in the wrong; it is my datvto:convinde 
him of his error, and show him the right: -Your assertion, just cited, 
‘militates directly against what you professedly do yourself.: Is it-not one 
of.the principal functions of your office, as‘a priest; ‘to:convince people of 
what: vou conceive to be their errors, and-to persuade them not'to 5!depend 
for their comfort here and their yest hereafter’ on-celusive: and: treach- 
erous things? And if so, will you not be so just, or eveh so tolerant: aé/to 
‘grant me the same liberty as you yourself enjoy?! 1, of whom you complain 
that. 2 undermine the faith of thousands,” ‘ant only-one uxpoid individual; 
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but you are one of about 500,000 paid Christian agents, who are daily 
engaged in bolstering up this faith. Besides, you have had about 2000 vears 
to radicate your creed most deeply in the minds of the people of this coun- 
try, so that it should now be ingrained in their very constitution, like the 
blackness in the Ethiopian’s skin, or the spots in the leopard, whereas I 
have but just commenced to submit your dogmas to the test of criticism. 
Why, then, should you be so very apprehensive as to the fate of your faith? 
Again: are you not an advocate for sending missionaries to ‘‘the dark places 
of the earth,” which “are full of the habitations of crueltyv,’’ mm order to 
convert the inhabitants thereof ‘‘from the error of their way ?”’ Undoubt- 
edly, like all other Christians, you are. Then, with an equal show of 
reason, could those people, whom you designate idolators, pagans, hea- _ 
thens, &c., say, like you,—‘“If you, in your self-sufficiency choose to be an 
unbeliever in the Divine Shasters,” .(the Sacred Zendavesta, the Holy 
Coran, or as the case may be, for you know there are hundreds of inspired 
books besides the Bible,) ‘‘on which we, who are heathens, depend for our 
comfort here, and our rest hereafter, it cannot be mght, (even humanly 
speaking) for vou to strive to undermine the faith of thousands, who love 
the incarnate God Chrishna, and look for his*appearing agazn in the flesh.”” 
If I have no right to criticise your faith, by parity of argument, you have 
no right to shake the faith of heathens; and especially have you no right 
to break up happy heathen families, and plunge them into misery, as your 
missionaries have done, in a thousand cases,—a thing which you cannot say 
that I do, m canvassing vour creed. In fine, if J have no right to examine 
your faith, you have no right to preach it to me and others; you have no 
right to compose and circulate books, pamphlets and tracts about it; you 
have no right to combat with anything that appears to you an error. If 
all acted upon this principle, there would be an end of all mental, moral, 
and religious progress. 

But, apart from the moral right which I have to criticise and expose 
the errors of the Christian faith, | am justly entitled to do so on purely 
secular grounds, owing to the vast expense of maintaining this faith, a 
share of which I, asa member of our commonwealth, have to bear, and 
that, in order to uphold a faith which, if erroneous, is worse than useless— 
is teeming with mischief,—of which more anon, after citing the following 
elegant passage from one of your epistles.—‘* While plying vour ungodly 
pen in the service of Satan, remember this plain and undeniable fact, viz : 
that you and such as you, who cast from you all hope in Christ, and faith 
in his promises, risk everything, and lose al/, by your unbelief, if your creed. 
should be erroneous, while we who believe in the doctrines of the cross, 
even if our creed is in mere fables, risk nothing and can lose nought, by 
humbly believing that there is neither hope nor safety herve, nor salvation 
hereafter to sinful men, but only in the zame, and through the medtatzon of 
our Saviour Jesus Christ.” If you had carefully read my book, you would 
have found that T deal with this thread-bare assertion which has been made 
a thousand times before. But let us see whether you lose nothing, if your 
Faith ws false. Iadmit that an Archbishop, a Bishop, a Parson, or any 
Christian teacher who enjoys large emoluments derived from the vast 
treasures at the disposal of this Faith, loses very little, if any, at least of 
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riches, because his creed is erroneous. Not so, however, with the nation at 
large, even in a secular point of view,—not so with Christendom generally, 
in either a moral, an intellectual, a physical, or a pecuniary sense. If 
Christianity is false, has not the ocean of tears which its devotees, in every 
age and country, have shed for their, imaginary sins, together with the 
ascetic privations, the foolhardy sufferings, and the unnatural mortifica- 
tions of various kinds, which they have undergone, caused them to dose 
much bodily héalth, mental tranquility, and real happiness? Is not the 
fear in which they daily live, lest they are not of the number to be saved, 
a source of great and incessant unhappiness? Can they ‘‘ lose nought” 
by wasting their time, talent, and wealth, in pursuit of a delusion and an 
error? Do they not Jose all the unbounded felicity which nature and 
obedience to its laws are capable of yielding to them; while, on the other 
hand, unbelievers in Christianity, who confine themselves to secular 
matters, and obey the laws of nature, enjoy all this happiness, despised and 
lost by Christians? Who, then, loses, if Christianity is false ?—He who 
has spent a life of tears; anxiety, poverty, and every other description of 
misery incident to a zealot who sets at defiance the laws of nature, or he 
who has spent a life of happiness by observing these laws? ‘! Risk nothing, 
and can lose nought,”’ indeed! Why, if his ‘‘ creed is in mere fables,” as 
you put it, the consistent Christian risks all and loses all, while the con- 
sistent disbeliever in these “‘ mere fables”’ gains a/i that is destined for 
man to enjoy. If‘ mere fables” are the foundation of your creed, has 
nothing been lost by the matchlessly sanguine persecutions of Christendom 
in all ages, and in all countries ;—by the massacre of myriads of human 
beings in Christian wars ;—by the burning of hundreds of thousands for a 
slight deviation of belief touching these ‘‘mere fables,’’—by the slaughtering, 
burning, and torturing of millions, ‘‘ for the sake of their souls,’’’ so that 
the history of Christianity, at this very day, is one continuous page of un- 
paralleled cruelty, and its annals are nothing but the records of bloodshed 
pod carnage? Have the hundreds. of millions of Christians who have per- 
ished for their, faith, lost nothing, if your Christianity is ‘‘mere fables?” 
Have they not, in this case, risked all, and lost all ?—lost, not only the en- 
joyment of long and happy existence, but even their lives? Is it not, there- 
fore very rash of you to say of a religion whose footmarks, wherever found 
are Impressed in a profusion of gore which countless ages will not efface, 
that, if it consists of ‘‘mere fables, ’’ Christendom ‘‘ can lose nought? ” 
Even in the present age, is it no loss that, although the Christians in this 
_ country have been deprived of their power to apply the fire and the sword 
to one another, yet, a vast amount of immoral feeling.is created by the 
dogmatic spirit and savage intolerance, evinced by one sect of Christians 
towards another, and even by individuals of the same sect or church to- 
wards one another? Is it no loss that, at this moment, itis a notorious 
fact that there are more bickerings and animosity between Christians, as 
such, than between members of any other community in this country? IEf 
their religion is founded on ‘“‘ mere fables,’’ can they “ lose. nought ”’. by 
this immoral and, therefore, unhappy life, saying nothing of the. loss 
‘sustained by the nation, at large, from the bad effect which their reciprocal 
Christian malignity carries upon public morals? If Christignity is. false, 
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is there nothing to lose in that its hierophants, in every age and country, 
have been the greatest impediment to the march of civilization, to the 
advancement of scientific knowledge, and to the promotion of every scheme 
tending to ameliorate the condition of mankind, so that, in Christendom, 
all the progress that man has made in knowledge, virtue, and happiness, 
since the invention of Christianity, has been effected under the clamorous 
denunciations of a Christian priesthood, und is to be attributed to secular 
science alone? If Christianity is false, is there ‘nothing to lose” in that 
about 220,000,000 of human beings waste a great proportion their valu- 
able time, both on Sundays and week-days, to hear it preached, to pray for 
its success, to sing its praises, to read its sacred books, its tracts, its for- 
mularies of worship, its hymns, its voluminous commentaries, its ponderous 
harmonies, and its thousands of other sorts of lore, instead of devoting 
themselves to the study of nature, and to the habitual practice of obeying’ 
her laws, whence, as testified by daily experience, their comfort and 
happiness flow? If Christianity is false, can its devotees lose nought in 
paying annually about £150,000,000 to the clergy of the various sects or 
sections of this religion, for teaching them its doctrines ? 1s this to ‘‘risk 
nothing,’ and to “lose nought?” Would this immense sum not be spent 
with less logs, in teaching a true, than a false system of morals? In what- 
ever aspect this question is viewed, there can be nothing clearer than that, 
if Christianity is founded in ‘‘ mere fables,’ it has been the immediate cause 
of more useless sufferings and irrecompensible misery to mankind than any- 
thing else, during the last 2,000 vears. In the very nature of things, to 
propagate any error, is fraught with evil consequences, and the more ex- 
tensive the propagation,.and. numerous those who embrace the error, the 
- greater the evil; and this evil is further increased in proportion. to the 
greatness of the. sacrifice made to propagate and support the error. 
Nothing, therefore, can.be more remote from truth, more unphilosophic, 
more irrational, and more absurd than to write,—‘' We who believe. in the 
doctrine of the Cross, even if our Creed is in mere fables, risk nothing, 
and can lose nought.” 

In.your second letter, you write, — As your unbelief in the history, 
life, and doctrines of the Prophet of Nazareth, as received and believed by 
Christiavs, arises, evidentiy, from your inability to understand and com- 
prehend the wondrous statements contained in the New Testament, you, 
therefore, repudiate the Christian creed, from the difficulties contained 
therein,.and so fall back upon Deism, as being a system more easily come 
prehended.” Now, almost the whole of this is purely gratuitous,—devoid 
of. the shadow of a proof. Ihave not evinced any ‘unbelief in the. 
history, life, and .doctrines of the Prophet of Nazareth, as received and 
believed by Christians.”” If you read my book, vou will find therein that, 
invariably, I take for granted that the contents of the New Testament are 
genuine, and that Jesus did and said all that his biographers, in the Gos- 
pels, attribute-to him, . Allthat I have done, is to point out the absurdity, 
immorality, contradiction, fallacy, and folly of many. things which are:in 
the Gospels attributed to Jesus. I cannot regard, as God, a person in 
whom I see glaring imperfections. I cannot bend the knee before a,fallible 
being,. .But. you say that. I ‘repudiate .the Christian. .cread,i evidently. 
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from my inability to understand and comprehend the wondrous state-« 
ments contained in the New Testament.’’ Pray, what evidence have you 
that this is the cause of my repudiation of your faith? And what proof 
have you of my “inability ” to ‘‘ understand and comprehend the wonders 
of the New Testament?’ You should have pointed out some passages 
in my writings which showed my inability to understand the wonders 
recorded in the credentials of your faith, before you ventured upon 
this reckless assertion. Assuming that, in understanding, and power of 
comprehension, together with literary attainments, I occupy a position, 
about the medietv of the intellectual scale of human beings, in the present 
age, would not your assertion, as to my inability to understand the Gospels, 
directly imply that, if these Gospels were Jivine, God had given for the 
moral guidance of man, books which he could not understand ? and would 
not such an assertion be what Christians would’call outright blasphemy ? 
But I humbly think that I do understand these Gospels, so far as I have 
dealt with them. When, for example, I read (Mark xiii. 32.) that Jesus 
said he did not know when he-should come to destroy this world, I under- 
stand that he did not consider himself omniscient. Admitting words to 
be the vehicles of ideas, what would you, who comprehend “the wondrous 
statements contained in the New Testament,’ understand by such an ex- 
pression? When I read that Jesus told those who wished to become his 
disciples, to hate their fathers, mothers, wives, children, brothers, and 
sisters, and forbade them to bury their nearest and dearest relatives, 
{Luke xiv. 26. Matth. viii. 22.) I understand that he meant that those 
people should do what he bade them, and that—as it is a moral vice, to 
harbour hatred—it was immoral ‘in Jesus to inculcate this doctrine. For 
it seems to me that whatever is immoral in man, is so In a supposed, or, if 
possible, in a real God. What think you? can you see that I fail to 
understand or comprehend these ‘‘ wondrous statements contained in the 
New Testament?” WhenI read that Jesus enjoined his hearers not to 
provide for the future—to take no thought for the morrow,—illustrating his 
meaning by reference to the improvident fowls of the air, and the inanimate 
lilies of the field; and when I find that the whole tenour of his doctrine 
was in perfect harmonv with this absurd precept, I understand that he 
really intended to inculcate this pernicious dogma, which if reduced into 
general practice, was calculated to plunge society into universal ruin, star- 
vation, death! (Matth. vi.) When I read that: he called people fools 
and yet taught that whoever called his brother a fool was in danger of 
hell, common sense makes me think that he was not only such as people 
of the present age would call impolite, but also that he was very incon- 
sistent. (Matth. v. 22; xxii. 17, 19.) What do you, who, of course, are 
able to ‘‘ understand and comprehend these wondrous statements,” think 
of them? Do you think that, in taking the plain and obvious meaning 
of Jesus’s words, I am wrong, and that, therefore, he said one thing while 
be meant another ?—that he was either unable or unwilling to make him- 
self understood tc his audience, and to us of the present age. If you say 
that he did not wish his hearers to understand him clearly, I admit that 
analogy will strongly support vou; for we have a great number of instances 
in which Jesus concealed his real meaning from the multitude, telling his 
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disciples that unto themselves only it was given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of heaven, and not to the vulgar; ‘‘ lest, at any time, they 
should be converted.” (Mark iv. 12.) You tell me that Deism is a system 
more easily comprehended than Christianity, and that I have embraced 
the former because I am unable to comprehend the latter. I must, however 
declare that, in the Gospels, which are the foundation of Christianity, [see 
nothing difficult of comprehension. These productions are simple enough, 
even childish, in many parts. Itis of their absurdity that I complain. 
I suppose that, just as you attribute my unbelief in Christianity to my 
inability to *‘understand and comprehend the wonders contained in the 
New Testament,” so would you attribute the alleged heterodoxy of men 
who are at present in your own church, such as Bishop Colenso, the 
Essayists and Reviewers, &c, who have played such havoc with both the 
Old and New Testament, to the “inability ” of these great and profound- 
ly learned men ‘‘to understand and comprehend the wondrous statements” 
of these sacred books. This is a very old plea in behalf of Christianity. 
But it is exceedingly odd that no heterodox person, however learned and 
strong-minded, can understand these ancient records. And still odder it 
is that men who—so long as they are thought orthodox—are regarded as 
profoundly erudite, as theologians of the highest grade, and as men of 
extraordiniary large and grasping minds, are denounced as illiterate block- 
heads, unable ‘‘to understand and comprehend the wondrous statements’ 
of Holy writ, the moment they are found to have written or spoken 
against the superstitious notions cherished of the excellence of this collec- 
tion of ancient literature, composed in benighted and barbarous ages, by 
ignorant and savage people. This cry, however, will not much longer 
serve the purpose for which it is raised. —_ 

You ask-—* How is it you are not a Necessitarian, or a believer in 
the doctrine of chance, instead of a Deist? For the belief in the existence 
of a God, who is omnipotent, is as much surrounded by incomprehensible 
difficulites and things hard to be understood, as the Christian creed which 
you reject, simply from its being incapable of proof or reason.” On this 
passage [I have to remark that, if you think the existence of God, (or the 
belief in his existence) ts incapable of proof or reason, you had better turn 
Atheist as soon as you conveniently can. For it appears to me impossible 
for you to prove the existence of God from the Bible—one of the most 
mmperfect, contradictory, erroneous, and immoral books ever written, 
furnishing a thousand proofs that God had no more to do with producing 
it than some vther book. To imagine an immoral, or even imperfect book 
coming from God, is to imagine an immoral or imperfect God, which 
appears to me an absurdity. Before the Bible could have come from God, 
he must have existed; and before the Bible can prove the existence of 
God, it must be proved to be a moral, a perfect book—utterly free from 
the least taint of vice, or the slighest mistake. This cannot be proved, and 
therefore the Bible cannot be made to prove the existence of God. No 
writer of any part of the Bible sets about proving the existence of God; 
nor is there any god spoken of in the Bible, but such as had innumerable 
imperfetions and moral vices, quite unworthy of any rational conception of 
Deity,<-such a god as dwelt between the cherubim, and was kept ih a 
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box called the ark. Indeed, no true philosopher of the present day would 
think of proving the existence of God from the contents of the Bible; 
As, therefore, you believe that God’s existence is “incapable of proof or 
reason,” from anything in nature, it follows that you have no proof at 
all of his existence, and, consequently are ‘“‘ without God in the world.” 
To me, however, the existence of God appears capable of irrefragable 
‘‘proof’”’ and cogent ‘‘reason.”’ The existence of nature, and the mode in 
which it exists, fully satisfy my mind of the existence of God. The old 
saving that ‘‘ nothing can be produced from nothing,” is incontrovertible. 
Then, [ know that something exists, I exist. The earth exists; and there 
are several geological proofs that it has not always existed, and that 
it has gradually been brought to its present condition. There are also 
proofs that its present, as well as past condition, involved a design. If 
you had attentively read my book, against which you inveigh, you would 
have seen my reasons for being a Deist instead of “a believer in the docs 
trine of chance.” But I can bea Deist, and yet, consistently, a ‘‘ Necessit- 
arian,’ whom you identify with ‘the doctrine of chance,” thus committ- 
ing not a very slight blunder. What you say about ‘‘ incomprehensible 
difficulties, and things hard to be understood in the Christian creed,’ is 
of your own creation, not of mine. AsTI have already stated, I can see 
nothing incomprehensible about it. I can see in it only absurdity blended 
with human invention, in most instances easily unravelled and traced to its 
appropriate source. Your phrase—‘‘God who is omnipotent” is one 
which, you would say, vou derive from the Bible; for you imply that even 
the existence of God, cannot be proved or argued from nature; much 
less, of course, can his attributes. But the Bible does not teach that the 
God of the Jews was omnipotent ; on the contrary, it frequently represents 
him as limitted in power as well as knowledge. It states that ‘he could 
not drive out the inhabitants of the valley, because they had chariots of 
iron.” (Judg.i. 19.) He did not know whether Abraham feared him or 
not. Gen. xxii. 12.) Heis said to have come down to see the work of 
the masons at the tower of Babel. (Gen xi. 5.) ‘Thus does the Bible 
deny God’s omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence. And as to 
nature, although it furnishes a proof of God’s existence, yet the proof of 
his mode of existence, his essence, and his attributes are not so easily 
adduced from it. For example, when it is granted that God created this 
world, still the existence of this world is no proof that tbe creator was 
omnipotent, or infinite in power, because this world is positively finite; and 
since it is is an axiom, that the cause needs not be more than adequate to 
the effect, this world might have been created by a being whose creative 
power was ten thousand times greater than was required to create this 
world, and vet that power finite. But I cannot say more on this point 
without knowing the precise idea you attach to the word “ omnipotent.” 
Perhaps that, like me, you have a very imperfect notion of a being om- 
nipotent, or of anything tnfinife. Such an imperfection is incident to 
finite beings, such as we are. Our words about infinity are so devoid of 
idea as to be almost empty sounds. 

You further demand,—‘‘ How do you understand or explain the diffi- 
culties which appertain to the being and nature of an eternal God ?—of one 
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who is the uncaused cause of everything ?—of a being who has no relation 
to space, not being a part here, or a part there, or a whole anywhere? And 
yet such a being is God!” But, Revereud Sir, how do you know that 
‘*such a being is God ?”” Jf God is different from matter, (or, if you please, 
if he is spirit) how can you have any idea of him, or of his mode of exis- 
tence? Undoubtedly, like every other man, you obtain all your ideas 
through the avenues of seuse, and have not the slightest notion of anything 
which you have not acquired through these media. Nor is there a single 
word in your vocabulary—not even in your Bible—that is not the name 
of the existence, the mode of existence, or the mode of action of something 
material. You have ideas only of things that you can either see, hear, 

feel, taste, or smell; which things must needs be material. Such is 
your constitution, that you can know nothing of God, apart from the ma- 
terial universe. The Bible reveals nothing of God’s mode of existence: all 
that it says of him is applicable to a corporeal or material being. How, 

then, can you so rashly assert that such as you describe is God? To the 
string of words that you employ in this description, which are nearly alk 
negative terms, you cannot be able to attach any definite ideas. For in- 
stance, what idea can you have of ‘‘a being who has no relation to space?” 
or even of “space” itsclf P—what 1s it? What idea can you form of the 
mode of existence of a being who, you say, is not “‘a part here, or a part 
there, or a whole anywhere?” By these negative expressions, you tell me 

what God is not, instead of what he is; and the very terms you use are 


those conveying, exclusively, ideas of matter. 
‘¢ Man know thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study for mankind is man.’ 


As for myself, [ pretend to no knowledge of God’s mode of existence or. 
essence. All] I contend for is, that there is evidence in nature of his exis 
tence and of his character, showing him to be wise and good, to a degree 
beyond my comprehension. From the evidence I thus have, I am able to 
believe in his existence, wisdom, and goodness, without knowing the mode 
of his existence, or how he exists; and, consequently, without believing in 
this. For I cannot believe what I do not know. Still, there is a great dif- 
ference between knowing of the existence of a thing, and knowing the mode 
of its existence, and therefore between believing in its existence, and in its 
mode of existence. I am daily forced to believe in the existence of hundreds 
of surrounding objects, while, owing to my ignorance of their mode of exis- 
tence, I have no belief in it; since knowledge, either real or supposed, is 
the foundation of belief. It would be well if, in theology, men’s belief 
paused where their real knowledge ended. 
You next ask—** What think you of a being who is omniscient,” (and 
yet) ‘‘ who cannot know the future actions of men?”’ My reply is, that I 
cannot imagine the existence of sucha being. ‘Truth is consistent. What 
you state is acontradiction. Such, however, throughout, is the description 
given in the Bible of the God of the Jews. But that is not my God. If 
it were, he would be, in everything, precisely like a fallible, erring, wicked 
man. You add,—‘ Or, ‘if his omniscience enables him to know this, 
what think you of the contingency of human actions?—or, if human 
actions are not contingent, what think you of the morality of these actions? 
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—of the distinctéon, for instance, which exists between vice and virtue— 
between crime and innocence—sin and duty?” To this, | answer that, 
to me there appears no real and inherent ‘‘ contingency’ in human ac- 
tions. The apparent contingency arises from our imperfect knowledge of 
the ramified chain of causes and effects by which these actions are brought 
about. The contingency is in us, not in the actions, In proportion as 
our knowledge of ourselves, of our fellow-beings, and of the surrounding 
world increases, this contingency diminishes. Of this, we have a thousand 
proofs. We are now much more able than our ancestors were, five cen- 
,turies ago, both to trace back human actions to their respective causes, 
and to calculate accurately upon their future course. When we see a 
chain of causes and effects producing certain definite actions, analogy 
teaches us that all actions are governed by the same laws, although we 
may not be able, in all cases, to trace out all the concurrent causes and 
effects to the proximate ones, in a long and ramified series. As to the 
distinction between moral vice and virtue, I must again say that, if you will 
dispassionately read my book, which you so vehemently curse, you will find 
my views on these points stated at some length. Doubtless, on these 
questions, I materially differ from you. I do not, for instance, believe it 
possible for a man to commit an immoral act by eating an apple, or the 
fruit of any tree, unless thereby he violate one or more of the laws of 
nature,—such as the physical, organic, or social laws, It is the infringe-. 
ment of these laws, which are unbending, and which forthwith punish the 
offender in proportion to his disregard of them, that constitutes man’s vice- 
and misery; and it is the observance of them that makes him virtuous and. 
happy. Of this, we have daily proofs, in a thousand cases. | 
I do not think there is anything more in your letters calling for a reply- 
from me. As to your implied threat, at the close of each letter, that hell 
awaits me, it will be soon enough for you. thus to hold Satanic brimstone. 
under my nose,: when you have shown that the Bible, in which you find a 
picture of this imaginary place of eternal torments, is infallibly true,—is a 
book given by God to man, | : 
I make no apology for the prolixity of this letter, which, certainly 
has been extended much longer than I purposed at the outset; for my aim 
was to ‘“‘cry quits,’ as to my epistolary obligations to you, -_ 
| | Iam, | 
Reverend Sir; yours truly, - 
Rev. John Fairfax Francklin, M.A. a ee 
| Vicar of Whaplode, Spalding, Lincolnshire.. 
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Whaplode, Spalding, ..:. . : 

ek | 6th February, 1866: 
SIR, _ a _ sige gna 
; “ Thrice is he armed, who hath his quarrel just.” === jg Sissi, 

I therefore, purposely pass over all your personal sneers and bitter, 
invéctives, levelled at mie, as a Christiap, minister, as vain, puerile, and, 
utterly beneath my notice, and uaworthy a philosopher, such as you pre«. 
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tend to be, Moreover, [ feel assured it would be but an idle waste of time, 
on my. part, were I to bandy. words with such an one as you, who live 
confessedly for. the present world only. In fact, in communicating one 
‘with-another, we speak in a different language to each other.—You, asa - 
Pagan, worship Nature, animate and inanimate—stocks and stones, trees 
and shrubs, and the whole starry host—as your God; while J, as a Christian, 
worship the God who created Nature. . We cannot, therefore, converse 
intelligibly ;.and.1, will not. needlessly trouble myself to controvert the mis- 
erable. fallacies, . the wilful. misrepresentations, and perverse distortions 
contained, in your verbose epistle. ‘Still, as the tone and tenour of the. 
same seem. to: challenge a reply of some sort, lest you should suppose 
your subtile dogmas (I cannot call them arguments) have caused me to 
succumb, to your daring blasphemies,—for blasphemies they assuredly are, 
if there. be any meaning in the word,—I will simply “ acknowledge the 
receipt,’ and close my correspondence, for the present, in as concise a 
manner as the subject will permit. Do not, for a moment, flatter your 
self-esteem, and imagine that I fear your power to destroy, or even, weaken 
the bulwarks. of .the.Christian faith, by the feeble efforts you have put 
forth for that-mischievous purpose. The Christian knows that ‘‘ the gates 
of hell shall not, be able to prevail against it.” If, therefore, there were 
five huadred powerful MEREDITHS, instead of one weak and puny one, 
engaged in the attack, I shouJd laugh their efforts to scorn. I will, for 
argument’s sake, readily admié that you are right in your views and dicta : 
no slight stretch of imagination on my purt; (as you will doubtless allow) 
and even then, I must ask you, infidel as. you are, to consider carefully 
and. seriously the following question :—Modern infidels, willfully and 
advisedly, spurn,.as inconsistent, with their ideas of right and wrong, the 
contents of the Bible, as false and erroneous; and, consequently, they: repu- 
diate the doctrine of a Mediator between God and man, and a state of 
future reward and punishment, fgr the. deeds done in the flesh, as set 
forth therein.;, But they, nevertheless, allow that all mankind, as they 
are taught by nature, are creatures of the same Creator ; consequently, they 
are fellow-creatures one with another; must not, iheretore: all their religious 
duties, as they are creatures of the same Creator, and fellow-creatures one 
with another, be properly and necessarily the same? But how stands the 
fact? Why, their natural religion, on which they severally rely, for 
Support, for comfort, for happiness, etc. (and to which you continually refer, 
and set forth as the pattern of excellence,) either as to its uniformity or 
universality, is. observable, both in theery and in practice, to be vast. ty 
unequal, in. its various and several degrees, from some very slight and 
imperfect knowledge and conception of. a creating God, to no notion what- 
ever.of any Creator. . Can you satisfactorily explain this strange anamoly 
In your infidel creod > lf not, I must. say that modern infidels s, in their 
schemes of. morality, or. * Natural Religion,” as they call it, are fundamen- 
tally wrong. It is, in fact, a body without a head; and for any conclusive 
result in their creed, they must begin theiy cherished system over again. 
For, if, thev trust.:to.it for anv real, solid, and permanent benefit, they must 
lay the foundation where a Christian’s hope lies; not here, , bug yin (ary 
giher aud a future state,—in Jailh, and in dependance upon an omniscient, 
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omnipotent, and rewarding’ Providence, as set forth in’ Revélation; and of 
which scheme, ‘Christianity'is the sole exponent,—the very clearest evolu-. 
tion, and the most satisfactory demonstration in’ ‘the ‘world. You ‘may 
probably sneer at my question and its deduction, and you “iad ries 
welcome to do so. “But, as I find the notions entertained by Free-thinke 
upon religion are’ so’ very absurd; and’ their writings so amazingly coli- 
tradictory, when compared one with another, I can smile-tn return.’ “For, 
as I have already said, théy'do not require, and’s¢atcely dederve a eeriotis 
refutation, in this enlizhtenéd age: For ‘the poison they foolishly administer 
(to any but the most simple and immoral), actually carries its own antidote. 
Perhaps, therefore, the easiest and best way of replying to their répeatétlty 
refuted and now’ exploded ‘vapouring, would be from: thetr own’ various 
infidel writings. | I will, therefore, offer to your notice’ “ The Unbeltever's 
Creed,” which you will find in'‘the 9th No. of “The ‘Connoisseur?! and, 
when you have daly studied it, possibly you may adopt tt,'as according 
With some of your views. ' It'is as follows:——= 90 7 2 ete 
Fi believe in no God (of ‘the Bible),’ but that’ matter’ is‘ God, anid 
God is’tnatter, and that it matters not whether there’ be‘ any‘ God ‘or no. 
I beliéve that the world was nof made, but that it madd isel/;+—that it Thad 
tio bevinning; and ‘that it may, or may not have an end: ‘I believe'that 
man'is ‘but'a beast; that a is body, and‘ body is soul, ‘and that; after 
death, there is neither soul nor'body. ‘I believe in no ‘religioii, but that 
natural religion is the only religion,’ and that all teligidn is’ nanutural.’ 
believe not in Moses, ‘nor the Evangelists, nor in-the Prophets: («' Nazay. 
eth” included); “but I betieve im philosophy,—ii the Wwritiiigs of Chubb, 
Collins; ‘Tdiland, ‘Tindall,’ Morgan, ‘Mandeville,’ Hobbs,' Hume,’ Voltaire, 
Diderot, ‘Volney, Paine, and, especially, in Meredith. -But I believe notin 
St. Paul,’ and: Revelation,’ I believe in Tradition: I believe ‘in: Hotter, 
‘Ovid, Virgil; Horace,’ in the "Tulmad;'anid‘in the Kotan:” T believe’ not tn 
the Bible, but f believe in Confucitss :'I believe not in Christ, bat'l believe 
roti ara and, lastly,‘ I believe in all unbelief! -Now,'(if not for ever) 
MBinen fe oe a a de, oe 2 ae Cee oo td oa 
‘ When your metaphysical and sophistical’ mind ean ‘disprove this to 
be the general creed of professed undelievers in Revelation, I shall; perhaps, 
be favoured by a'rejoinder: In the meanwhile, since your self-conceit comes 
out more strongly in your private letter to me, than éven in your 
* Book,” I-shall ‘conclude by observing,—were ‘the evil ‘Which, ‘as’ dh\itii- 
believer, you atlempt to perpetrate, confined to yourself; 1 would, 'ad’a trite 
Christian, not indeed, a8 you ignorantly ‘suppose, burn you, butt woul 
pity you. ‘Since, however, this ‘is not: the case, ‘and’ you endeavour td 
injure your fellow-creatures with publishing your faithless Aoctrisea!Yclh 
- but reprove your vanity, and say, iti the words‘of' St.'Paul to ‘Elymas; 
“O fall of all subtilty and all’ mischief! thou ‘child’ of 'the Devil!’ thot 
enemy of all righteousness! when wilt thou cease to pervert the nght way 
of the Lord?” - re ee a ee ee ae 


Yam, Sir, yours in sorrow,'not inanger, == © oh Site nt 

a JOHN FAIRFAX FRANCKLEIN, MIA te! 
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Agincourt Square, Monmouth, 
| ? | March 22nd, 1866. 
REVEREND SIR, 3 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 6th ult., which 
I must not allow to remain any longer unanswered. 

I have to complain that it contains no reply to any portion of my 
letter which it: professes to answer.. Almost all its contents are foreign to 
the points at iseue. You eannat have forgotten the origin and state of 
this correspondence.—You write two letters to me, therein making a serieg 
of allegations, or laying down a number of propositions. These, in my 
reply to you, I take up, one by one, cite them in full, and, I think, fairly 
refute them. But, in your rejoinder, you make no attempt to cope with my 
arguments,—do not uim at attacking them, and do not even notice them, 
any more than if they had not been advanced. Instead of doing this, you 
write a long chapter about something else, which has no immediate bearing 
on the points in dispute. Your letter, therefore, is no reply whatever ta 
my’ previous communication to you, which consisted of answers to ques- 
tions rdised by you yourself,-in the most spontaneous manner imaginable, 
You say nothing against my averment that you were wrong in alleging 
that I had sent you extracts from my new book—‘ The Prophet of 
Nazareth.” You do not deny the accuracy of the illustrations I give 
that, in opprobrious Janguage, you closely resemble ‘the Author and 
Finisher of your faith,’ thus proying yourself a true Christian. You do 
not defend the impeached soundness of your logic, in maintaining that my 
silence, as to what you had written against: my book, proved one of two 
things,—either that what vou had written was ‘‘unanswerable,” or that I 
was ‘‘s0 self-satisfied and sd hesottedly self-conceited” as to think you 
beneath my notice. Nor are you so fair as to aecede to my request for 
your authority to ‘assume the latter to be the cayse of’’ my “ silence. *” 
Is it not very mortifying for a man to be in your position ?—to have made 
a string of.immoral charges against me, af whom you knew nothing, and 
had heard nothing, and, then, to be unable to adduce a single procf to 
substantiate 'them? Iam well aware that what I now write is decidedly 
personal; but since you have opened this correspondence with a direct per- 
sonal attack upon me (doubtless in you ignorance of the etiquette observed 
by men of letters, in criticising one another's literary productions) | deli- 
berately think:T am fully justified in thus endeayouring to make you feel 
your ‘humiliating state;so that you and other Christians, who, ] hope, will 
take’ warbingy from your misfortune, may in future be deterred from 
defaming others, and calling them by all manner of bad names, when ut- 
terly' unablé to adduce .a tittle: of evidence in support of your calummies. 
Tf, like’ the ancient Christians, who had faith in ‘pious frauds,” you 
believe that it is a virtue in ‘you to make any untrue statements with a 
view to maintain the credit of Christianity, I beg to assure you that you 
mistake the means, or, at least, mistake the age to which such means are 
applicable. “You ‘cannot, now, very creditably, do what one of the most 
illustrious Fathers of Christianity, St.. Jerome, (Epist. 50. ad Pammach.) 
recotimends,' when,- after mentioning the practices of Origen, Methodius, 
Eusebius, Apollinaris, &c., and, subsequently, stating that St. Paul prac~ 
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tised the very same art, he says,—Considerate quibus argumentis, et 
quam lubricis problematibus diaboli spiritu contexta subvertant: et quia 
interdum coguntur loqui, non quod feriunt, sed quod necesse est, dicunt 
adversus ea que dicunt Gentiles.”’ In this age, the standard of the morality 
of which is much higher than that of either the Fathers, or of the inspired 
Apostles, such means will neither destroy the works of the devil, nor 
serve as an argument against a Gentile like me. But to proceed: you have 
neither condescended to explain what you mean by the word, “ blasphe- 
mous,” which you used, nor deigned to inform me whether you, who 
teach that God breakfasted with Abraham and wrestled with Jacob, or I, 
who deny that the Supreme Beirig performed either of these human 
actions, is the greater blasphemer. Further; you decline to exorcise the 
evil spirit, by which, you say, I am possessed, and refuse to tell me what 
you know of a spirit, either evil or good. You do not explain what you 
mean by the expression, ‘* humanly speaking ;’”’ nor do you grapple with 
any of the arguments I advanced to show that I have a right to use every 
rational and moral means, in endeavouring to convince you of the error of 
your creed. The same may be said of the proofs I gave to show that you 
were in error, when you alleged that, if Christians beheve ‘in mere fables, 
they risk nothing and can lose nought.” Your silence would indicate that, 
on this point, you now see the error of your assertion, and wish to say no 
more about it. Nor have you a word to say in defending Christianity 
from the numerous charges of having injured humanity, which, in my last 
letter, I brought against it. - After charging me with .‘‘inability to under- 
stand and comptehend the wondrous: statements contained in the New 
Testament,” you refasé to produce a single proof. of the truth of your 
assertion. Neither does vour religious zeal prompt you to defend one of 
your ¢hree Deities, whom I accused in my last ‘letter also of immorality and 
absurdity. You have not a word to say on behalf of your Bible which, 
with numerous illastrations, I have shown to be ‘‘ one of the most imper- 
fect, contradi¢ttory, erroneous, and immoral books ever written, furnishing 
4 thousand proofs that God had no imore to do with: producipg it than 
some other book.” After asserting that the existence of God was ‘‘ inca- 
pable of proof or reason,” and after receiving from me clear and undeniable 
proofs of his existence, dedaced from nature, you offer no object ion tu the 
Validity of these proofs. You appear tacitly to admit that the Bible 
denies ‘‘God’s omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipresence. I azked 
for the precise idea you attach to the word, ‘‘omnipotence.” You have 
refused to-oblige me. I further asked you how you knew that sucha 
being as you described was God, and whether you had any idea whatever 
of a spirit; but you give no answer. In short, you do not refer to any of 
the numerous predicates, which you gratuitously laid down for discussion, 
in your two first letters, and to which, seriatim, I replied n my last letter. 
I would deferentially submit, that it :was with these replies to your,own 
positions, you should have dealt in your last epistle.. Otherwise, of what 
use was it for you to court discussion of the subjects you advanced? In 
your last letter, however, while you évade and ignore all these, you lanch 
éut into other matters.’ With thése matters, therefore, vou. compel me 
tow to deal. i pga a Bun 2 .. eee 
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“You ‘bégin your last‘letter by stating! that yen pass over all my 
pérdonal sneers, dnd bitter’ invectives, levelled at you as a-Christian minis« 
tér,'as viin; puerile, snd utterly beneath your notice, &e: - Now, I do not 
know what portion of my former letter you construe into “personal sneers 
and bitter irvectives,” unless, it ‘is that wherein. I say ‘that the: oppro- 
brious langudre' used tn your two epistles, proves vou -to be a true. Christ- 
ian, and a'cloge imitator of the: Authot’of your faith. Could I see that I 
aVe‘been more P ener than the tenour of your letters compelled me to 
be, T Wodld ‘readily ‘apologise. » Bat you should recollect, that your two 
first letters aré concatenated chains of ‘personalities, and that’ “‘ those who 
live in glass hotses, should not throw stones... - =. 
Cur ou write, —‘“* I feel aseuréd it would be but an idle waste of time, 0 
me hate I to’ bandy words'.with such an one as you;:who: live.con- 
fe sedly for the present world only; in fact,:in’ communicating, one with 
another, we speak in'a different language to each other: you.as a’ Pagan, 
worship Natuie, aniniate ‘dnd' inanimate, ‘stocks and stones;:.trees.:and 
shrubs, atid’the’ whole ‘starry host, as your God, while J, as: « Christian, 
yorsHip the God who created Nature!” - But: how was it that you.did not 
iscoyer the inutility of bandying words with me, before you addressed to. 
me two pressing: epistles, in effect, commanding me: to enter ‘into:a.dis«- 
cuissioh' “with ‘you, concernmg Christianity? . Had ‘you, not ample 
opportunity of by gien this, in reading my book, and particularly the 
Extracts’ from it, which ‘appear principally to have moved: you with: 
holy indignation to write to: me onthe matter?’ Ittis:too date for! you.to. 
_ Back” out, now that you have’ entered the arena;—you ‘have thrown. down 
the gauntlet, and you inust now polemically fight, oy openty-admit-that: 
you catinot deféhd your’ Christianity.’ I cannot allow yor to sneak out, 
undér any pretence ‘whatever. ''I candidly admit, however; that you have. 
not, as yet, shown yourself one of the ablest champions of the Christian 
faith that could‘'be’ found''in ‘the world; and: that: your. fellow-Chnistians 
hive every reagen to'fear that theit ‘cfeed will:suffer- in your hands.) ‘But 
P cannot help this; ou have conie forward us the champion of Christianity, — 
of vour dwn ‘accord—prompted:' apparently, only by the ‘fiery: zal of -your- 
pious soul—and have thrown down the manitd ferrea. ‘You will-recdllect 
how angry you were ‘with’ me-for my’ delay'in. ‘entering’ into’ this contro-: 
vérsy. Ail I can allow you, at: this’ étage: of the affair;:ie-the liberty of 
providing a substitate to fight this’ Christian: battle, if you are 'sd. humble 
as to think that 4’ better combatant ‘than your worthy self: ear be ‘found. 
At all ‘events,’ the engagement ‘thuet ‘proteed,~_we must decide. .where:the 
truth Hes. “Phe: ears for this ‘decision, or ‘the “anmanition:iin this: war, 
raust, however, not be the rack, the'thumb-serew, the dangeon, the fagot, 
the ‘fire, “arid' the sword: of anéient’ Christians, bit facts and argumente. 
It is ‘hich ‘tithe that it should bea settled point whether a religion. which 
isso’ costly’ as ‘Christianity ‘is to this’ ‘cbuhtry, is,or isnot. of a Divine 
origin, —whetheF it is,:0r is not, in: origin, anything superior to Mahomee’ 
danism, Boodhiém, Brachminism, Magianiewm, or atiy‘of the-other religions, 
—mést of them uch older than’ Christianity —whielr claim Divine origin. 
In the ‘meantime,’ let: ine’ ‘dk! you ' for your’ proof. ‘that (.“ live: confeaw 
sedly for the present’ world onfy.'’’-“Where, or ‘when ‘have I made. this 
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- I- must further aek you for your proof, that |, “8B, a —_— worship 
Nature, stocks and stones, and the whale starry. host, as” my. “God,” while. 
you, ‘‘as a Christian, worship the God who created Nature.’ It is a very. 
easy matter to shew that this allegation is diametrically, opposed to the, 
truth, and that: the fact is exactly the reverse of. your reckless | statement, 
—ithat it is the Christians are those who worship false or imaginary g rods, 
while Deists adore the. Creator of the. universe, The most, effe tual 
way, perhaps, of shewing the. fallacy: ; of, your, statement, ag to. ne ‘God't 
personally worship; would :be.to cite a few sentences from the Boo fed 
in, apparently, you imagine, yoa have found, that. I am, an., idolator.— 
‘‘Nature, all whose works proclaim but one God, ‘neither. demands, nor. 
suggests for her Creater such irrational .worship.. She_points, out. ‘only 
one God, of. absolute unity, to whom.to. pay homage and, adoration, — ong. 
Deity whose. glory fills the universe, and whuse. presence pervades: 1D, 
beanded space!—one infinite intelligent First Cayse, whose existence an 
attributes are-much more olearly taught in: his works than ina Hebrew 
Bible,—-much- more intelligibly and positively than by a thousand visions 
and dreame alleged: to have been given to barbarous patriarchs and. fanatic. 
prophets.” Cast thime eyes about.thee, look at the. surrounding world 
revealing the existenee, the wisdom. the glory, the goodness of thy, 
Creator!:.Open the Book of Nature, and read therein! Here wilt thou 
find and:/learn everything. thou eanst want or, wish to know. Here canst 
thou contemplate the. power, wisdom, and benignity—not of three Gods itt 
one, but of one true Deity, and learn to love, adore, and. glorify him!” 
(The: Prophet of Nazareth, pp. ,583, 585.) Who but.such @ .zealous 
Christian as the Vicar of. Whaplode, would think of asserting that the 
author: of these expressions, and. of hundreds of.others similar, in the same 
work, was a pagan, worshipping nature, and the starry host of heaven as 
his: God a beet agg 1S PHO GRE EE anders pe tet anh 

oi. Bat Revi Sik: let us see what. sort of .a God ‘you, ‘in common ‘with 
other Christiane, worship, accerding ta, the- description given of him in 
yous Bible, whence, as you gontend,,,.you, derive.all the. _knowledge you, 
possess of him. We shal]: thereby, be able. clearly to see who. it is that 
Worship stocks and stones, trees and: shrubs, and the. pole starry | host as 
their:God.' Itis true. that, in. different parts af.the Jewish mythology, 
Which was descended .to,.us,. under the.name of, Old Testament, there. are 
advanced different and very contradictory notions of God, varving acord- 
ing: to'the different intellectual, capacities and tastes. of the different com- 
pilers of this collection of ancient lore, and according to the prevailing 
notions.of the:age and country in, whieh they individ, ally and, respectively 
lived.: Although. the views of Deity,. entertained by the Jews, were always 
cearse,:low, and unworthy, yet, perhaps, ,in no other part of. their books 
are‘their::views of him more grovelling ‘than in their. early history, 
Fhe: God of Abraham appears to.have been a family God, whom Abraham, 
from some motive, had chosen, dissenting inthis important, particular from 
his'father and grand-father, who,,as we are expressly told,. “ worshipp 
other:gods.”: (Josh. xxiv..2.) The God of Abraham, as well as that. ‘of ne 
father: wife, and nephew Lot, before. this, family emigrated from Chaldeg 
te Canban, was fire... We are told they came ‘from Ux of the: Fhaldeger, 
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(Gen. xi. 31.) that is, from the firé-worship of the Chaldees,—a péople 
whose religion, undoubtedly, was fire-worship. The word ur, means fre, 
or light, and here indicates the name of a city, very appropriately desig - 
nated from the great light of the fire-worship carried on therein. The 
word is also frequently, in the Hebrew writings, applied to sun-worship, 
from which apparently emanated fire-worship, being thought a fit repre- 
sentation of the sun, supposed to be a body of fire. Jn its plural form, 
you will find the word designating the Urim of the high-priest, a kind of 
talismanic idol, consulted and adored by the Hebrews. In a modified form 
it is used for the sun, and is, doubtless, of a cognate origin with Orus 
(Apollo) the name of an Egyptian idol which represented the sun. Abraham, 
being a fire-worshipper before he left Chaldea, appears to have adhered to 
the same God in Canaan; for we find (Gen. xv. 17.) that the first glimpse 
he had of his deity, was as ‘‘a smoking furnace, and a burning lamp,” or, — 
more properly translated,—a smoking furnace, and a pillar of fire. Such 

was Abraham’s God; and as you claim the same God as Abraham worship- 
ped, such, Sir, must be your God. But though Abraham was a fire-wor- 
shipper, yet his god was a distinct deity from the god of his brother, and 
that of his father, for we read (Gen. xxxi. 53.) that, in the covenant which | 
Jacob and Laban made, the god of Abraham, the god of Nahor, and also’ 
the god of their father, Terah, were to be the jadges between them, show-. 
ing that these three renowned persons had a god each. In the same 
chapter, we read of Laban,—who was a near relative to Abraham, and 
whose sister the Father of the faithful had selected as a wife for his son 
I saac,—pursuing Jacob for stealing his gods, the real thief, however, being - 
Jacob’s wife. These gods were such as could be hidden ‘‘in the camels’, 
furniture.” They were called Teraphim, and Aleim (gods,) and there 
is every reason to infer from the narrative that they were the gods 
which this patriarchal family, the immediate descendants of Abraham, wor: 
shipped. We find Teraphim in great renown, and as general objects of 
worship and consultation, at a later date, among, at least, one tribe of the 
Hebrews, (Jud. xvii. xviii.) The mother of a man named Micah dedicates 
eleven hundred shekels of -silvet unto Jehovah, to make a graven image, a 
molten image, and Teraphim. For a priest to officiate in the worship of | 
these Jewish cods, there was a Levite. Like the Urim and Thummim, and 
other idols, they were consulted in regard to the future. A band of marau- 
ding Israelites, one day, however, came to Micah’s house, under pretence 
of asking counsel of his gods, and stole both the gods and their priest! A 
large number of people from the neighbourhood, who were attached to 
these gods, went in pursuit of the thieves; but they failed to recover the 
stolen gods. These gods were afterwards set up in the city of Dan, under 
the care of a regular sacerdotal staff, where they remained all the time 
that the house of the gods (Aleim) was in Shiloh, where the ark and 
tabernacle were kept, ‘‘until the day of the captivity of the land.” The 
narrator of this idol-worship speaks of it in no disapproving tone. Indeed, 
the prophet Hosea (iii. 4.) speaks of images and teraphim as being con- 
stantly employed in the worship of Jehovah, and as Incispensable to it. 
The loss of these he regards asa national punishment or curse. Asa 
judgment which was to come upon his nation, he foretels that the children 
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of Israel should abide many days ‘‘without a sacrifice, and without an 
image, and without an ephod, and without teraphim;”’ clearly implying that 
images were constantly used in Jewish worship, and that the deprivation 
of them was thought a national calamity. 

The whole of the Old Testament plainly shows that the Jews, like 
other nations, were polytheists and idolators. The Mosaic records never 
assert that Jehovah was the only God, but, on the contrary, they contain 
many implied admissions of the power of rival Deities. All that they claim 
for Jehovah is superiority over other Gods.—‘‘ Who is like unto thee, 
Jehovah, among the gods!” (Ex. xv. 11.) The very name of the He- 
brew God is the name of a pagan idol, belonging to nations, doubtless, 
much older than the seed of Abraham. Yahou, Jaho, or Yahouh, rendered 
Jahouah, and Iah, in the Hebrew mythology, and into English, Jehovah, 
was the name of an idol worshipped alike by the Egyptians, Phoenicians, 
Chaldeans, and Persians. Abraham was confessedly a Chaldean; Moses, 
on the very face of the Jewish recofd, was an Egyptian priest; and there 
can be nothing clearer than that the Jehovah, or Jehouh (mm) which was 
worshipped by the Jews, and is still worshipped by Christians, was as 
much of an idol as any of the residential gods of Egypt, Philistia, Zidon, 
or any other place. But, unlike the Gods of the great neighbouring na- 
tions, Jehovah had no house wherein to dwell, till comparatively a late 
period of the Jewish history. The Philistines had a temple for Dagon 
long before one was built for Jehovah, who, previously to the erection of 
Solomon’s temple, is continually represented in the Bible as residing on 
the jid of the ark, called the mercy-seat, between the cherubim, with a 
luminous glory about him, ready on all occasions to be consulted by the 
people, and, by a contrivance of the priests, to give answers in an audible 
voice. Thus was the Israelitish God, or rather idol, fized between the 
cherubim (which also were idols), on the ark. This ark was a box, cof- 
fer, or chest, the lid of which appears to have been the mercy-seat. It 
was kept in the sanctuary, under the care of the high priest. (Exod. xxv. 
19—22. Num. vii. 89. 1 Sam. iv. 4. 2 Sam. vi. 2. 2 Kings xix. 15. 
1 Chron. xii. 6. Psal. uxxx. 1. Isa. xxxvil. 16.) When the Israelites 
travelled from one place to another, their idols were carried on this box, 
agreeably to the custom of the normades of Arabia, and of the Canaanites. — 
Accordingly, there was an ancient tradition among the Jews, that, when 
they were normades or wanderers in the desert of Arabia Petrea, they 
carried with them a box containing the image of a god named Rephan, 
(Act. vil. 43.) a sort of a star, cut in wood, representing one of the hea- 
venly bodies, traces of the worship of which star, are found in some of 
the Prophets. 

Not only did these holy Israelites worship the idols on or in this box, 
or ark, but they, apparently, worshipped the box itself. That illustrious 
field-marshal, Joshua, “fell to the earth on his face before” it, in an 
act of profound adoration. But as he addressed Jehovah by name, it may 
be rationally maintained that his object of worship was the idol which 
was, at the time, in or on the box. (Jos. vii. 6.) This box, however, was 
. omnipotent, both for good and for evil, It miraculously killed its thou- 
sands, and saved the lives of as many. (Jos. iil. iv. 1 Sam. y. vi.) When it’ 
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was: broaght into the presence: of -a:rival idok, ealled Dagon; the latter fel¥- 
on its face before the Jewish box. -The Philistines stole this box from the’ 
Israelites;-whose priests, people and ail, were thereupon thrown into the 
greatest consternation. .They gave up their god for lost! The glory had: 
departed from ‘Israel! The enemy bad stolen their god! But the Philis- | 
tines, ‘finding’ this:box:a dangerous thing to be retained, sent it back, 
aceompamed. with several other idols, in'‘the shape of galden emerods, and 
golden :mice, which the/fsraelitish: priests gladly received: with their god. | 
(1b Sank.’ vt.) In their encanpmerts,-the Hebrews kept this coffer-god, in - 
the: tabernacle; which was a kind of a portable shrine; such. as Moloch: 
and other idols had, (Vid..Herodot. Euterp. 63..' tom. Il ii 420. Diodor.: 
Siex lib..3.) ‘antil Solomon; when his: people had settled down in Canaan, 
built for: ths: deity’:a temple, in. imitation of the neighbouring natioas 
When ‘David proposed to build'a house for the Jdwikh idol to dwell therein, 
instead. of dwelling within the curtains of the tabernacle, this God pre 
tended to: have asked, why they should now’ binid:a‘ house -for him; asihe- 
had not dwelt m a house since the Israelites had left Egypt, but had: 
walked ina tent, and ‘in ‘a tabernacle, :. (2 Sam. vii.)-A house, or temple, 
howmevén; was: built,"and the god, the: cherubim,'the box, and all the: idola- 
trousi apparatus, ‘were removed into it; 80 that ~ tiie _ as’ aahiael 
fore; dwelt: ‘between the cherabim.’’ : : 

vides dwelling between these cherubim, ind, inte: ts confided to 
thedaltiernacld, -and afterwards to the temple, hke the édols'of the sur- 
rounding idolatrops: nations, we find this God continually addressed ‘by his: 
werkhippers: The pious king; Hezekiah begins his: prayer to him thus :—: 
“@. lord: God of Israel, whieh :dwellest between the chernabim!’? Other: 
ingtanots are found in thé passages already. quoted. -. But what were tli¢se 
ehevibim *- Whimsieal and monstrous::idols,;' whese ‘very names, Aben- 
Ezra tells:.us;) in the Syriac langnage, signify: tmages; ‘each having:four 
wings and four'faees;—the face of a man,. the face'of a lion, the face of art 
ox,-and the face:of an eagle. ‘All: Christian. writers: po so ‘far! 'as ever to’: 
admit: {that the cherubims were emblem. of Jehovah,” Buttit-is clear« 
that: the Hebrews, like: all: other nations, worshipped their’ cherubim™ 
as gdds.';‘Phe Jewish cherubim were regarded as' gods; and talledizods:: 
 byuthe:meighbourng nations. When the ark, with the cherubim, had: ' 
eqme! into ‘the :iIsraehitish ‘camp, the Philistines cried ‘in. terrér,-—4"* Woe: 
unto/usliowho: shall ‘deliver’ us' out: of the -hand-of these: mighty pods? 
these ardthe gods that smoté-the ‘Egyptians with all the plagues in the 
wiidemnessi? '« (Lb: Sam. iv) 6-8.) « In-simitar language. -did::the men of: 
Batkeshemesh: exeldim: (1 Sami vi. 20.) Idols-identieal with these: 
chepwbimh, were worshipped ‘by a great number of ancient nations, some of | 
them-much older: than the Hebrews... The Chemim of. the: indians had’ five - 
heads. eath,-—the headwof: a-lion, of an eagte,:of a stag of 'a dog, and of a 
senpenti:: The Egyptian -idol; Serepis,;. had. the: head of a dog, of: a:wolf, - 
and-of a lien;:and its name, like that of the Jewish cherubim, impliés’the | 
ideaof light.or fire.:! The Roman idol,’ Diana, had wings,' and three heads, ° 
—~the head: ofa, man, of a:horse,.and of a-dog. The Persian god,‘ Mithrasy 
hadifour: wings and three faces-. ‘The Indian god; Gryphin, bad: immense“ 

wings,apd s¢voral heads. iA greaty many: other monster idols of the same - 


sdrt could. be named. , The Jewish imeges,. called: seraphim were: similatr. 
Some of them had six wings, and‘ several faces. . Their name. amplies, like 
that of the cherubim.and the urim, the idea of light or fire: (Isa. vi..3.: 
lix. 2; kxiv. 7, Ezek. 1. 10.) and indeed, numerous are the. passages in the. 
Bible. which describe-the breath, nostrils, and mouth of Jehovah, as emit. . 
ting fire-or smoke; such -as,—“His tongue .as a devouring’ fire, and his: : 
breath as an overflowing. stream, shall. reach. to the: midst of the neck,” -- 
“The lighting. down of his arms with: the. indignation of: his anger, and = 
with the flame of & devouring fite,”—‘! With the blast of thy nostrils the 
waters were gathered,’’--‘‘ There went:upa smoke out-of his-mostmis, and: 
fire out’ of his mouth devoured; coals were kindled by it,’’+~ These‘are a. 
smoke in my- nose, a fire that burneth all the day,”—-‘Whom the Lord- 
shell consume: with the breath of his mouth, and the. brightness-of ‘his;com~: 
ing, --'‘O God, why doth thine anger smoke?”’—"The anger.df ithe’ 
Lord, shal) smoke ;”,—passages, all of which emphatically.apply to Moloch,: 
on apy. such hain Juan alata — mouth aux ndstrils — naetiaried: 
fire.: je. 7 o Poses Sot anes 

. Thia ‘eit us that the palytheistic ieee frat the earliest eridd: 
of which. wéihave any ‘account of: them,' were. fire-worshippers ‘and suns. 
worshippers, : like almost, all ‘the other nations of antiquity.: That: they: 
worshipped their Jehovah Aleim and their.Adonim, both as:fite and as the: 
sun, there are. numerous proofs in. the: Bible, which speaks of this ddolatry 
in ag approving. tone.|; Fire wds the -véry essence-+~the very hfe .and'soal : 
of the Jewish: idol which,:.we have seen, dwelt; en, as expressed in some: 
places,; doz, between: the cherubim, and masiifested! its. divinity inva display’ 
offre) The aheient fire-worshippers had many-Adols whith icontihuodsly’ 
emitted fire, Such was Moloch, an:idol-made of bifasa, just as: the-Jowish: 
brazen altar-was made, with the head.of a calf or.ox+-the animal emblens » 
of fire,--rhke one;of the heads of the Jewish cherwhim; like the headlof the? 
brazen-footedi bull, ‘which: breathed: aut: fire, and: guarded: Jason’s golden: 
fleece,» ike the -heads.of the Aamingicheriubim ef Eden, placed in'a Jaber<:: 
naclay likeithe theads’. of. Jéroboam’si bovine ‘idols; :and- like: the! headiof : 
Solamen’s, Moloeh,: which;. with a brazen. altar; he,e¥ectad inthe tetple;': 
and. which -was::4requently worshipped: by the’ Jews. These péople-iden«:. 
tified theiz Jehovah with Moloch:.: Esaiah,’(axx..27+-+1338) in: bis! description 
of, the rites.of;Tophet, says that: Tophet ‘was, ordamed of: did for the king’ 
(molock) and: that-the breath of Jehovah, like a:stréain Of ‘brimstone; kina’: 
died it. - Doubtless, the Jews, ke other adolators, kept thei :sdob on ‘the’. 
altar, which, among the: Gentiles, was generally the-foot+stool, of the image, 
so,-that the latter was-'placed on the fermer:: (Austin Hom. viuivetby | 
Domini.). . Some, however, had.the:images:of. their deities om high,Jover':: 
the, altara, smoking, spitting. fire, and emitting: sich aA. gidre-of:ight;:as tel: 
be geen. at a great distamee. | Such were, the Chéemonimb+imagies-of the J 
Bolin ox Balin---rendered into: English Raal;becduse of theit original iden - 
tity: wath. d/ezm-—-mentioned it Lev: xxvi. 30.' 2. Chroma tuxivem: Judsay 
XVi..Bsi Ravi 9... Ezek vi. 4. 5... We are told: that. these images: (* were « 
on -high,\above”’ the altars. Those of Baal, a fire-god,i:nepréesentiny the ~ 
sun, were of the:bovine shape, made ofi brass, sa as to; burn svithimithem, :' 
among other things, the bodies:of children. Ifthe Jewssh'idol be regarded: 
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as thus fixed over the altar, many passages in the Bible, otherwise obscure, 
become quite intelligible. Austin, already cited, tells us that the Gentiles 
placed their images upon the altar. Now, we have direct evidence that the 
Jews kept fire between the Cherubim. Ezekiel, (i. x.) who gives the best 
description of these images, speaks of fire infulding itself, and emiting 
brightness of the colour of amber, while the figures he describes appeared 
like burning coals of fire, and like lamps going up and down, and the fire 
was bright, issuing forth lightening. He further tells us that there wag 
fire between the Cherubim he describes; that a certain pefsonage took 
some of this fire in his hand; that the clodd filled the inner court; that 
the glory of Jehovah, of which more anon, went up from the cherub; that 
the court was full of the brightness of the Lord’s glory; that, presently, 
the glory of the Lord departed from off the threshold of the house, and 
stood over the cherubim.—<An excellent description of genuine fire-worship, 
the real ofject of worship being shining, dazzling, glaring, glareous, glor- 
ous light. The fire that gave this glorious light was the Jewish Jehovah; 
which dwelt between the cherubim. This is further proved by the column 
of fire and smoke which guided the Jews, during their wanderings in the 
wilderness, regulated their movements, and is called the Divine presence, 
the Shechinah, the gloty of the Lord, and so on. The atk, with the fire 
that was between its cherabim, was always carried before them ; its fire 
was continually kept up by the priests, so as to be visible to this marau- 
ding host; and they followed this frre in their marches, believing it to be 
their God conducting them. Where the ark stopped, they stopped; when 
it moved forward, they moved in fhe same direction. (Ex. xii. 21. 
Num. ix. 15—23; x. 34-36.) The practice of being thus led by their 
deities, in their journeys as well as battles, was very common among the 
heathens. Their images, being enshrined in small temples of wood, were 
carried about by the priests, who made thern issue forth fire and clouds 
of smoke, as signals to their followers. (Macrob. Sat. lib. ii. c. 23.F 
To this custom the Jewish prophet, Amos, appears to refer, when he tells 
his countrymen that they had carried about the tabernacle of their Moloch. 
!s Your Sacred Book, Sir, are replete with phrases used in fire-worship, 
and with narrations of the appearance of a fire-god. It was as a flame o 
fire that the Jewish Deity first appeared to Moses. It was as fire he gave 
the law on mount Sinai. [Ft was the God that answered as fire, was to be 
the true God, in the contest held between Elijah and the prophets of Baal. 
It was as fire the same God answered his servant David. The altar of 
incense displayed this fire. The same jire, with incense—a perfume used 
by héathens in their worship—was carried by the priests in their censers ; 
and this fire, once, miraculously killed some of them. The Urim and 
Thummim, by which the Jewish oracle was consulted,—much as their mean- 
ing his 'been twisted by interested commentators,—really signify fire and 
destruction,—the burnings and consumings, if we pluralise them. Ali the 
buriit-offerings of the Jews, like those of other nations, originated in fire- 
worship, the worshippers supposing that the god of fire devoured their 
facrifices, as food, whether vegetable or animal, human or bestial. In 
‘“‘a chariot of fire, and horses of fire,” precisely like the heathen chariot 
and horses of the sun, Elijah went up to heaven. We are told that Jeho- 
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vah went before the Jews ‘as a consuming fire ;” and we are assured, not 
only by the Jew, that his Jehoyah Aleim.is ‘a consuming fire,” even 
a jealous God,” (or, as some translate the latter expression, the burning 
God—xp bs xin.) but also by ‘the Christian, that his Theos, or Zeus, 
(Ione, Tone: Jove, Jupiter, &c.) ‘*is a consuming fire.” We find that the 
sacred fire of Jehovah was in Zion, as well as in the temple. of Vesta, or 
of Minerva; (Isa. xxxi. 9.) and, as a. still more remarkable proof of the 
identity of the Jewish fire-worship, with that of the Gentiles, we find that 
the fire of Jehovah, on the brazen altar, was to be kept always burning,— 
was never to be allowed to go out :—** The fire shall ever be burning upon 
the altar; it shall never go out.” (Ley. vi. 13.) Precisely in like manner. 
was the sacred fire kept burning in the temple of Diana, among the Per- 
sians. The Magi of Persia and Chaldea had the care af preserving this 
holy fire. In the temple of Ceres, and of Apollo, the sacred fire was 
always kept burning. The preservation of the fire in the temple of Mi- 
nerva was entrusted to a number of young women, just as the Vestal 
Virgins were charged with the preservation of the sacred fire in the temple 
of Vesta, under penalty of death, if they allowed this precious fire to be 
extinguished. The custom of preserving the sacred fire is much older 
than the Hebrew mythology. Diodorus Siculus tells us that it was de- 
rived by the Romans from the Greeks, and by them fram the Egyptians. 
There is very little doubt that it is nearly as old as sun-worship, and 
that fire, when worshipped, was originally regarded as an emblem of the 
Solar Deity. . All the ancients imagined this god ta be a body. of fire, 
By all his worshippers, he was considered to have existed. from eternity, 
and to haye created, not only all other luminous bodies, but the whole 
universe. He was thought to be the “ father of lights,’ and to have all 
other luminaries, such as the moon, stars, and so on, under his contral 
and guidance. | As.a Creator, he was called Helios Demiourgos,—the Sun, 
Creator, or the Solar Creator.. In the Psalms, as well as in other parts of 
the Bible, tue creation and government of the world, are attributed to.the 
Solar Deity in a vast number of instances, which you, will find in the 
sequel. (Vid. Vossius, de Orig. et Prog. Idol. lib. ii, c. 5. Bochart. 
Canaan, lib. il. c. 5.) As Governor of the celestial bodies, thonght, by the 
ancients inferior gods, the Helio- deity of the Bible is continually. called 
‘¢God of hosts,”— “« Lord of hosts,’—'‘ Lord God of hosts,” &c. (lehovah 
Tsabaoth, Alei Tsabaoth, &c.) Wherever the God of hosts is mentioned .in. 
the Hebrew Bible, there can be no room for doubt that the writer meant 
the Sun. We often read of the light, glory, and shining of the “God of 
host;"’ such as—‘‘O Lord God of host, cause thy face to shine. . Pgal, 
]xxx. ) More instances of this kind will be furnished to you anon. _ 
In the meantime, permit me to remind you that the God of the Hes 
brews— who, in common with other ancient nations, at some remote period 
adored the sun, being a consuming fire, and all his apparitions as. fire, 
even in the cloven tongues of Apostolic times; fire, as already inti. 
mated, being an emblem of the sun. The vast uumber of .sun-worshipping 
expressions which occur in both the Hebrew and Christian Scriptures, 
clearly show that the originators of such expressions regarded the sun asq 
deity; such as,—“ light of thy countenance—send out thy light—thou coy 
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erest’ thyself with’ igit—light of the'Gentiles—thy light is com3, and the 
glorg of: the Lord’ is riven upon thée--the Lord ‘shall rise upon thee, and 
‘his glory shall be’seen upon thee, and'the Gentiles shall come to thy “ight, 
and: kings to the brightress'of thy rising--Ye are the light of the world— 
Children of dight—the life was the light of men—he was the true light — 
burning ‘and shining Zight—t ‘am the light of the worid—light of the’ gos- 
pel-Christ sath give ‘thee ‘tight—God is tight—the light of the wicked 
shall be put out, and‘the spark of ‘his: fire shall not thrive; the light shall 
be' dark in his tabernacle—Is there a number of his armies? and upon 
whom doth not his dight arise?—the noise of his (God’s or the’sun’s) 
tabernacle—he spreadeth his ‘light apon it, and covereth the bottom of the 
sea—the Lord is my' light'—the light ‘of Israel shall be for a' fire, and his 
Holy One: for a flame—the Lord shall'be to thee an everlasting light— 
walk inthe light of the Lord—in ‘thy light shall we see light—then shall 
thy light break forth—thet shalt ‘thy light rise—the Father of lights, with 
whom! there -is no variableness; neither shadow of turning—tabernacle for 
the sun—the' sun ‘hath looked upon me—one glory of the sun, and another 
glory of the nioon—horses: pivetr to the sun, chariots of the sun,” &t., &c. 
vii MPhe word, glory, which is applied tothe God of the Jews so frequently 
in the Bible, 'shows the identity of their fire and sun-worship with those af 
other idolators.. Et Hterally means, splendour, lustre, brightness, Such as 
ehe‘bun ‘creates; ‘and admirably bespéaks its otigin, in the circle of the sun’s 
tays, which ‘surrounds ‘the: heads’ of ‘sdidts, and’ particularly. the head of 
Obrist, in' pictures, exaetly such asthe ancients had around Apollo’s head, 
rdpresenting: the''stn,' and such as the Hindoos had surrounding thé heads 
of ‘deveral of thdin, gids. The word from which’ it is translated, in the 
Hetiréw, most ‘frequently, as’you' must well ktow, is, 4125,—chabod, mean- 
ing splendour, brightnésk, irradiation of light, Bc. “Doubtless; you ate well 
‘aware that bexicographers' say that’ the Latin word, gloria, whencé thé En- 
glish, glory, is from the more ancient Latin word, claro, ot clarus, ind ‘that 
thie; again, ie derived from thé Greek; Kleros, or’ glatiros— all eignifying 
brinthness, lustre,’ &c:, such as thé sun/affords. Nor can you fail’ to know 
tHe conriection-in which these words bré used by profane writers—tHoth 
Greek: dnd: Romen—“in' illusion’ to! fite-worship and sun-worship.’ Lét'mé, 
therefore; remind ‘you that we ‘find, also, in the Bible, such expressions as 
thes¢,—Fhé giory'is departed: from ‘Israel, for the ark of ‘the ‘Lord’ fs 
taken .24—¢'"Phe- cherubim of glory.”“Thé Lord ‘will create ‘upan ‘every 
dwelling, the shining ofa flaming fire; for upon the glory shall bé a defence, 
sad thieré shill ‘be a tabernacle for a shadow.”-—"The heavens declare the 
glory of Gods? The king: of- glory shalt come t4——the Lord of ‘hosts, he 
ws'the king of ylory."‘ Hath a nation changed their gods?—'iny’ people 
have ¢hanged their glory.” A’ wall of fire, and the glory in the midst of 
het .!'«"' The glorg of the God of Israel was there.” "The glory'of the God 
of Eetuel was! gone ep from the cherub."-~“The glory of the God'of Israel} 
care frbm the ‘way of the east, ‘and’ thé earth shinéd with his glory:’— 
*“«Utider' bis glory he shall kindle a -burning; ‘like the burning of a firé.”’— 
‘Arise shine; for thy Hight is come; and the glory of the Lord ‘is risen upon 
thee”? <s**God came from Teman,~—his' glory covered the heavens, —his 
brighingss was us the light.”—*" The tabernacle shall be sanctified’ by my 
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glory.”—“ While my glary passeth, I will: put. thee ia,a oleft, of the -raek;”’ 
—‘*The glory of the Lord abode.on mount Sinai.” “The glory. of: the 
Lord appeared in the clouds.” —‘The glory. of the. Lord. was ‘like devouriny 
fire.” —The glory of the Lord filled the, tabernacla’”’-+'‘The -appeardnce 
of the likeness of the glory of the Lord.”—‘ The glony-ofi the :Lard: stodd 
there.” —‘' The. brightness of the Lord’s glory.’ "=~! The glary ‘of the: lord 
departed fram off the threshold of the house, and, stood, over the:cherubim.”’ 
—‘The Lord make his. face shine.upon - thee.?—s* “Make thy, facg to shine 
upon thy servant,”—‘Q Gad of.,hosts! cause ‘thy. face to - shine.’ ‘esThe 
Lord shined forth from mount Paran.’”’ —‘* Oat of. Zion, God hath' shined,” 
—‘‘The sun of righteousness, with healing in its, wings.”’—-'\Then-spake 
J oshua to the Lord, and said, Suz. stand thou still, and the sun staod still 
in the midst of heaven.’ The last cited passage, like. many others, clearly 
shows that the Israelites considered the Sun one and: the same with 
Jehovah, and that. it was the Sun thev really worshipped, under ‘the title 
Jehovah, as well as Adonim, &c. for here it is positively said that Joshua 
addressed Jehovah by the name Sun, telling him to stand still, 0 oy 
- Aji the foregoing sun and fire-worshipping expressions, im the; last 
paragraph, are from the Old Testament; but, in addition.to those already 
given, there are many more of the same import.to.be fouad in-the; New 
Testament; such as—'' Light of. the Gentiles, and. the glory.of: thy: people 
Israel.” —‘‘Two men, who appeared in, glory.”~-"' The’ glory, which |-have 
had with thee.”’—' I could not see for the glory of light.’ The God of 
glory.’ ’"—‘ The light of the knowledge, of the glory-of God.”’-4 The temple 
filled with smoke, from the glory of. God. The city, bad mo: need of. the 
sun, for , fre glory of God did lighter it.”’ . (Here is.the glory of the Ghris- 
tian Ga substituted for. the ,sun,, showing. the idea entertamed. of both 
to be. one. and the same,) ‘ His. glory as the glary of the.gnly begotten, “r= 
“The earth was Highensd. with. his glesys nr the gary _—— Londsshane 
ound § a out,” &c., | Nee Pyro eo obey he 
- wh submit the. ea of the. foregoing passages: a mite eee aren a 
and. critical, examination, in order that I.may. know of-.yau. whethenithey 
| do not strongly savour of the language of sun-worshippers,..- It wouldoke 
well for you, also, in order to see how far you. yourself_.are,an idelatorto 
consider whether the Greek name for the sun, Heligs, is not;of a, cognate 
origin with the Hebrew. name for God,—-E/ or. Al;.or: rather Gods— Aleit, 
or E/i. For we find that. the word El, in the Hebrew, a8,a.verb, meanside 
shine, glitter, irradiate; and, as a noun, signifies splendour, irradintion; ony, 
&c.,—that it is the root of the Hebrew name. for the Badki-of+Psalmas; 
which. abounds in phrases of sunyworship,—-that, it curs. in),ald theysuh, 
worshipping passages. just cited,-—that.it is in the word frailelynk, iat praise 
ye the Lord, (elle-lu-Le—renider splendourto Jah, Ja, or: iVahou), atthe hes 
ginging and end. of a great many of the Hebrew Psalmgsrch ‘jt is at. the 
beginning and end, of the much older Psalms: or, hy mas, oF: the heath¢éne, 
identically the same, such as the hymns,.in honour. of. plac ton: theosaa, 
(EdeAeu I) )-—that. Abraham, Isaiah,..and -other Bible wogthies alles their 
God, Al, —that apreat many heathen nations had, for their,God, the-same 
name as. that by which. the, Phoenician and. Syrian, sun,worghippers called 
their, god. Saturn. (E1),—that the Canaanites had atemple for their.God v4, 
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—that Atand Aleim, are words used for God, in the Bible, identically with 
the heavenly bodies, or, at least, the sun, to describe him:as being ‘‘in the 
height of heaven,’’ and as walking ‘'in the circuit of heaven,’ —that the 
heathens worshipped the sun and other celestial bodies, under the name AZ 
and Aleim,-~—that the term used for heaven, by the Hebrews, was,. by the 
Chaldeans, used for the sun, which they worshipped; that the Hebrew 
word shemim, and the Chaldee skemia, which literally mean the heavens, are 
frequently .used to .denate'the Gods, as; ‘Thou shalt have known the 
heaveng do rule,—that. the Jewish deity is emphatically called the heaven, 
(Lev: xxiv. 16.]—and that the prophet Malachi uses the Chaldee word, 
Shemosh, the name.of the sun, in connection with righteousness, &c., while 
he should have known that the ancient Indian idols, after the form:of his 
ewn cherubim, were pranomaced and called Shemes or Shemens the name 
of his God, : . eee tek : bat 2 

“., :¥You are. further requested to consider whether the peculjar and 
appropriate name of the Jewish idol, Jah, or Jehovah, is not identically the 
same with one ofi¢he principal. names: of Apollo, the sun.: We have 
already seen: that, (jast. a8 we :meet with the words, . Adle-lu-Ie—» praise ‘ye 
fe—im (rendered iti Boghsh, . Jah, while, in some: instances, the. phrase 
is altogether: omitted),' at the beginning and -end of a great number of 
Hebrew: Psalras; so ,we: find, at the. beginning and: end: of the heathen 

Pealms, in prassa of Apollo, the words, EAc\ev In—+praise ye In, or hallelujah. 

Now, In isa ‘well-known: name -by which Apollo, the god-of light, was 
invoked. Thia, with the short‘instead of the. long Greek E, (H.)was the name 
inscribed over,the ‘principal entrance: into Apollo’s temple, at Delphi, in 
remote times; aceording tothe manner::of: many: eastern nations, from 
right to left,-gi, but afterwards from left to right—IE.- (Vid. Euseb. 

Prep.iEvang. hb. xii-e..11. Plutareh. lib. 1i.&c.) In. Celtic mythology, 

the name name. ia.of frequent occurrence (spelt Hu, and pronounced Hee), 

as, the name of the Helio-deity, Apollo, who, unquestionably,.at some remote. 
pexiod, was the principal god -of the Celtic nation, in dialects .of -whose 
language, the:word, Hu-an, to this day, signifies the sua. Nor is.it into few 
Greek words, signifying things -religious, that this ancient.tifle of ApoHo. 
rH, or fy—has:entered,. gwing.to the fact that the sun.was one of: the 
most-ancient. deities, and the most generally worshipped, of all:of which we 
have any account. , We find this word in lepevs-—a priest, and in upwards 
of: sixty Greek words besides,—all having the raot Ie, and denoting somes 
thing connected with the. worship of the gods. The same root—le, or In, 
forms. the .compoynd word, Ingous, Jesus-—Ip, Apollo, the!.sun,:and-cwe, 
health, preservation, — the. god of. health, the Saviour, as Apollo was 
called... Now, with this word, Ie, or In, the Hebrew, m’—JZe or Yeh, in 
English turned into Jah—exaetly corresponds, not only. in sound, but-also 
jnappligation ;ias, forexample, Je (Jah) “is my strength-and.my song, . 
and he is become my salvation.” (Ex. xv. 2.)-—‘‘Extol: him ‘that rideth | 
wen .the, heavens, by. his name fe,” (Jah.)  (Psal. lxviii. 4.) Who but 
the solaz.,deity can be meant by ‘‘ him that.rideth' upon the heavens?” 
[See.the, beginning and end of Psal. cxiii; cxiv; otviis and from Pazal. cxlvi, 
to the, end of the Psalms, where Je occars.] The very name, Jews, in He- 
brew.,{leoudim), means the. devotees of Ie or Jehouk, (Jehovah) composed 
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of Ie and idah, or udah. Even admitting that the Jews derived their name 
from their patriarch, Judah, still, their patronymic signifies precisely the 
same thing. ‘The writer of Genesis, (xxxix, 35; Ixix. 8.) well aware of 
the meaning of the term, makes Jadah’s mother, at his birth, say,—‘*Now, 
I will confess fehouh; (Jehovah) therefore, she called his name Je-hudah.”’ 
(Judah). He, also, makes Judah’s father, at his death, say,—‘‘ Thou art 
Te-hudah; thy brethren shall bow down (tudowk—confess) before thee.” 
The name, my, ts only a reduplicate, or repetition’ of m the 4, (oz,) 
according to a well known rule in the Hebrew, having been substituted 
for’ (#.) And not unfrequently do we meet with the name in it spurely re- 
duplicated form—nnm (fe-le.) Well, then, “Je/” and ‘Ie-fef’’ are 
well known exclamations of joy, and, sometimes, of lamentation, in the 
Hebrew, just ‘as in the Greek, In! (Ze) or In! In! is an expresion of 
joy, or grief; such as,—‘* Huzza!”—*‘Alas!”—< O Lord !”—*“ Thank 
God!’ &c. But it is most remarkable that—especially at such an early 
period as that from which the Orphic hymns are fairly entitled to date, 
when, unquestionably, none of the present Jewish Scriptures existed—the 
very name of the Jewish God, Je-fe, or fe-Jou, should have been used by 
the devotees of Apollo, m invoking their idol,—Iy! Iy! (See Dicken- 
son's Phoenicizantes, c. x.) It behoves you rationally to account for these 
various points of identity in the name of your Jehovah with that of Apollo, 
and also in the manner of worshipping these two supposed distinct Gods; 
not forgetting the words,—EXeAev Ie, which are at the beginning and end 
of psalms of praise, alike, to both divinities; while, at the same time, you 
bear in mind, that the worship of the sun, or Apollo, was almost univer- 
sally established, many hundreds, if not thousands of years, before the time 
of King David, to whom you impute the authorship of your Hebrew 
psalms. In dealing with these questions, you must further remember 
that the ancient Greeks addressed their gods, ‘‘fou, Jou,”’—that the Phve- 
nicians, Etruseans, and other ancient nations, as well as the Hebrews, had 
gods called Zao or Iahow [Diodor. Sic. lib. i. Voss, de orig. Idol. lib. ii. e. 
14.],—that Varro says the god of the Jews was Jove, that is, Jove, whence 
we have Juve, Jovis, Jovis-pater [Jove the Father], and, at last, Jupiter 
[the father of the gods]—names, all of which, if we make only very slight 
allowance for dialectic variations, bear a striking likeness to the Hebrew 
Lahou, Tehou, Iehoveh, Jehove, or Jove,—and lastly that, as Ie, or In, the 
helio-deity, Apollo, was changed from being—as he was in very remote 
times—the Father and Creator of all, to be the Son of Jove or Jupiter, the 
Father, just as Inoovs was shortly after made to be the son of Jahott, the 
Father. And when you have well considered all these points, be so oblig- 
ing as to let me know your reasons for disbelieving that Je [Jah] is not 
the very same solar deity as Ie or In, of the heathens, namely Apollo—the 
god of hght, as his very name signifies. | | 
Your attention, in the third place, is respectfully, but earnestly 
solicited to the words Adoni, Adonim, and Adonai, (Lords), which very 
frequently occur in the Hebrew Scriptures, and have almost invariably 
been rendered by the English translators, into Lord, although plural, like 
Alem. Now, the term Adonim, again is the name of an idol which repre- 
sented the sun, and, as the sun, was worshipped at a very early period, 
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by.the Phoenicians, Syrians, and-other ancient nations, under various titles. 
(Vid. Orphi¢e Hymn. Lucian. de Dea. Syr. ii.. Macrob. Satur. lib. ii, c..21.) 
This God, however, is.invoked, in a vast number of places, throughout 
the Book of Psalms, under the name of, ddont or. Adonim. His name 
occurs quite as often as the name Jehova, and the. peculiarly characteristic 
epithets which are applied to him, and distinguish him from other. idols, 
prove, not only that he was worshipped, by, the Jews, but that he was the 
self-same Adonis with that adored,.by their neighbours, the Phanicians, 
Adonis, was remarkable for his personal beauty, in honour of which, we find 
whole psalms sung. , ‘ The beauty of holiness’ is used as an epithet for 
him. .(See 1 Chron. xyi. 29. 2 Chron. xx. 21, Psal. xxvii. 4; xxix, 2; 
xiv. 2,5 xevi. 9;,.cx, 3.) . The first verse ofthe last cited psalm, if fairly 
translated would run thus :-—‘‘ Jehova said unto Adonis sit thou at my right 
hand,,’,&¢., In every instance, in the Bible, where Adonis occurs, our 
translators have changed it into Lord, or Jehovah, having apparently some 
diskike to the name of the old Pheenician deity, Adonis...There is, however, 
no rqom for doubt that he, was, worshipped Py the Israelites. Both his 
image, and that. of, Jehovah appear to have, had a, place in the temple, at 
Jerusalem,— he former, apparently,.in the yestibule of the temple, and the 
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latter on the mercy-seat. Adonis is admitted, on,all hands,, to have been 
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the same with Tammuz, and also with Chemosk,—both well known idols 
which represented the sun. , The latter is placed on a par with Jehovah by 
Jephtha, who, .in his treaty with the Ammonitish king, says to him, “ Wilt 
thou not possess that which Chemosh thy | Aleim giveth thee to possess ? 
So whomsoever [ehouh, our Aleim, shal] ¢ rive out before us, them we will 
possess.” (Jud. xi. 24.) Thus, the iuspired Jephtha, who imitated the 
heathens so far,as to, offer his own daughter as burnt offering to Jehova, 
clearly recognises the real Godhead of Chemosh. Accordingly, we find 
Solomon setting up this solar deity at. erusalem. Jerome (in Tsa., xv, 2.) 
tells us that its form was like that of Baal-pepr; consequently, it had the 
head of an ox, or of a calf—the usual figure of the solar deities, as, main- 
tained even in the Cherubim of Moses. Josiah, who was, a zealous 
‘Jehovahist,, prefering. one sun-imag¢ to another, removed Chemosh with 
other, ido]s,, from Jerusalem. |, As to the same helio-deity, pnder the name, 
. Lemmuz, Ezekiel, (vill, 14 ) tells us that he saw women sitting at the gate 
of, Jghovah’s. house, and weeping for Tammuz. Jerome, in the place 
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‘already cited, assures us that Tammuz was the ‘same with “Adonis four 
Lord) who, he says, was called Tammuz, in the Hebrew and Syriag. Now, 
if we attend, to the following description given by Lucian and other, writers, 
of Adgnis. who, they say, was ong and the same with Jammiuz, we shall, be 
enabled to form a tolerably correct idea of the cause that the women, seen 
by, Ezekiel, wept at the gate, of the temple. The worship, of Adonis, was 
Jelrated in the temple of Venus, at Byblus,’ in, Syria. (Strabo. avi.) 
This. god, who, as we have already seen, wag.a very handsome deity, an¢ 
Palled,,; "the beauty of holiness,” was a very, great, favourite of, Venus, 
He was, at length, mortally bitten, by a wild boar, which he was huuting:; 
hut, after his death, he wag raised from, the dead. Now, the Syrians 
Jnaintained that it was in their country the wild boar attacked and, killed 
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every year, they celebrated frantic rites throughout the ‘land, ‘with gréat 
wailines and lamentations, after which they performed ‘the ftineral obse- 
ques of Adonis. On one of the following days, they pretended that he 
had risen to life, and ascended into heaven. “At this event, they shaved 
their heads, both men and women; and whoéver of the women refused to 
have their heads thus shaved, were obliged to 'prostituté themselves, da- 
ring one day, to strangers at the temple; and the money they’ thus eared 
was consecrated to Venus. (Lucian. de Dea’ Syria.) Now, there’ can’ be 
little doubt that such women as these Ezekiel saw at the temple’ weeping 
for Tammuz. In the time of Moses, (Ex. xxxvili. 8.) these wotnen 
‘assembled at the door of the tabernacle of the conzregatioh,” with look- 
ing-glasses’ in their hands, such as their goddess Venus is safd to have 
carried in her hand. (Catimach. Hymn. in Wavaer.’ Pall. lin.21') ‘The 
Jewish priest, Eli, is very wrath. with his sons, because ‘“théy lay with the 
women that assembled at the door of the tabernacle of the congregation.” 
(1 Sam. 11. 22.) For the women who assembled for thesé purposes, there 
appears to have been, in the temple, a separate court into which to retire, 
apparently, after they were chosen by the men. ‘This’ was called “the 
court of the women,” and adjoined ‘‘the court of the Israelites,” ‘as it is 
called, in contra-distinction to ‘“‘the court of the Gentiles.”’ The court of 
the men was on higher ground than the court of the women, so that, over 
the low’ stone wall, which separated them, it appears the’ men''could see 
the women below them, whereas the women ‘could see only'those men who 
Jooked down over the wall. Around these courts, there ‘were cloisters, 
galleries, separate apartments, and other places of concealment. (Horne’s 
Introduction, part iii. chap. i. sec. 2. Ezek. viii. 7. 8; xl. 7—36; ‘xii. 
5—16; ‘xlir. 3—12,) In “the court of the women,” there were jilaccd 
eleven’ chests, evidently for receiving, as offerings, portions of the tiorncy 
which the women earned by their prostitution, as we shall see anon. 
This’ money was devoted to the sacred uses of the temple. (Jenning’s 
Jewish’ Antiquities, book iit. c. 1. p.268.)) 0° 0 
~- You will recieve a little more light on this matter, if you ébserve that 
the writer of the second Book of Kings (xvii. 30.) tells you’ that'the 

eople who had been transplanted into Samaria, and who, he assures us, 
feared Jehovah, made “‘ succoth benoth.’”? These words, which, for some 
mysterious purpose, have been left untranslated, really'mean the tcbernaclés, 
or tents, of the young women, Now, it is a well established fact, that, 'fh 
Syria, Phoenicia, &c., there weré ‘tabernacles connected witli’ the temples, 
in which young women prostituted themselves in honour of Veérius and 
other deities, under different, names. Herodotus, in Ciio,' 199, ‘tes us 
that every Assyrian youn _woman was oblis ed, once in her life, to sit ' 
the temple of Venus, and prostitute herself’ to some stranger.‘ Such’ wo- 
men as were rich and disdained to mingle, with those of inferi# gel 
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went to the temple to fulfil this obligation oftheir country’s law in state 

chariots, followed by a namerous train of domestics, crowned with’ cords 
for garlands, and took ‘their position at the vestibule. ‘Some were édntinu- 
ally coming and going. All the seats had'‘ropes attached’ to them, 0 
that’strangers might have a free’ passige among’ thé ‘women, and make'a 
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choice of whom they liked’ A woman being’ otice ‘Seated Here, was nat. 
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pefmitted' té return’ home, ‘until some stranger had thrown a piece of 
money into her lap, led her away, and’ defiled her. It, was a custom for 
the 'stranger, as he threw the money, to say,—‘‘I invoke the goddess My+ 
litta for thee’;’” Mylitta, being the Assyrian name for Venus. The money 
thus giveh, however. Stnall ‘a’ sum; ‘could not be refused, because it was 
applied to sacred usés.''' The woman ‘was not'allowed to make any distine- 
tian; or reject ‘thd’ first emadt! who ‘offered, but must: follow him, and, after 
honduritg the’ goddess, was‘allowed ‘to feturn ‘home, never afterwards to 
be thus degraded. -Such'ds Were ‘rerharkable for their beauty, were soon 
enabled ‘to return’ home ;'but thosé who were less prepossessing im appear- 
ance, ‘were’ obliged: sometimes to' wait three or four years, before they 
could falfi the ‘requirements of the law: The inhabitants of Cyprus had 
the sande ‘eustém.. So atso had the inhabitants of Phothicia.” (Vid. Justin. 
iby xviiie: 8.) Baruch. vi. 43.' Strabo,’xvi. Lucrét. Rer. Nat. Hib. i. 
Can the 'fdregotng mass of evidence, the whole of which directly points to 
thé sanié’ fact, ‘leave~any doubt that Adonis, the ‘paramour of ‘Venus, ts 
magnihed ih thie Bible ‘as 2 god; that this Adonis was the same with ‘Che- 
miosh'abd Panitoiz:' that’ thé ‘sarné abominable mode of worship was 
petforthéd' b¥ “the Jéwish ‘women’ in’ the’ temple ‘to ‘these pods, ’'as that 
practised ia the'hkathéh temples ; and, consequently, ‘that the God -repre- 
vented in the’ Bible: ‘is ‘that’ of’a' grossly idolatrons people? 
The word which is’ ‘rendered God in ‘the’ English Bible, is in ‘the He- 
brew Bi ie ‘Almost invariably: in: the“plural,' Alewm, (gods) exactly in the 
same thanner’ds we find the heathen fod mentioned in the plural, iti Homer, 
Virgil,‘or' sortie ‘other, profane book.” 'In ‘the Old Testament, the word 
Af, (bods) is' used not, less than 2500’ titties; and not few timés ‘does 
thé plural Divine epithet Kadoshin’, (the Holy onesy éccur. ‘Tt is in very 
few' instances that we meet’ with the singular form, Aleh or ‘Alaeh: (god), 
atid'that wher’ evidently only one god‘ is meant tv be designated. ’ ‘The 
word 4donim, as we’ have seen, is another’ divine ‘appellation,’ used’ in! the 
lurdl,'in the Hebrew’ Bible; to denote a group of images, worshipped by the 
sravlites; but like Aleim, im the English version, it has been carefully made 
td ‘appedr' in the' singular, + The Lord;” “Our Lord,” &c.' The word in the 
Hebréew'is lscdirvety' ever" thdt ith ib' its singalar' form, Adon, as signifying 
d'deity, Hut almost ‘always in the plurdl' Adonim,' Adofi, (Loras.) | Were 
it ‘Wot for the’ practi bof Christiahs'to look ‘at the Jews through’ their own 
delusiie ‘tHedlogical ‘and ‘theoeratic spectacles, it would bé utterly needless 
to’ niultiply' prdofs of the glating fact, that these barbarous people” were 
invetdraté polytheists and’ constant’ idolatots: ‘Very little close thinking 
would convitiée them'atd you, that the fumberléss sacrifices of animals, 
frist, ‘wine, oil, and, occasionally, haman beings, which the Jehovalt of the 
Jews in partieular; like the firé-gods ‘of the neighbouritig natiotis, deman- 
ded; 'prove' that ‘he alsd'was a fire-god, substituted, like ‘others, for the sun; 
df rathet ‘ade to represent its light by the glare of flames. He is des- 
cfibed' inthe ‘Bibld' as delighting in gavoury smells’ of burning: fat, and 
frizztitio limbs, and as not to’ bé appeased, but by the perpetual feast of his 
priests, ‘rfid wortmgngived around his altar on’fried carcases.  Surch a god, 
Heer Pi ded and. thousarids of other’ héirophants ‘every Sunday, ia 
he ‘prestat high'state’ of civilization, ‘brought about’ by the influence of 
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Scientific knowledge and learning, and, in spite af the, Glamorous opposis 
tion and threatening scawls, of interested Christian. teachers; must, have 
an immeasurably deteriorating effect. upon the morals of the nation. ‘fTell. 
me the character of the god of a nation, |. says an eminent writer of the 
present age ‘‘and [ will tell you the character of that nation. ,; If we. cast 
our eye over the history.of ancient nations, we,shall find a. cruel, and, Vina 
dictive nation, believing in a cruel. and vindictive gods, a a polished people, 
with a classic mythology; and a warlike, but a mag nanimous natiqn., wor. 
shipping a god of war, with a character corresponding with the:spirit of: 
the nation.” A nation that worships a.god which is a moral, model of 
of perfect intelligence . and goodness, must. necessarily love. these. qualities 
of intelligence and goodness, which constitute the essence of the abject. of 
their veneration; so that, by the i impressions madg upon he national, mind,. 
these qualities have a tendency to elevate it-in the scale of intelligence and 
goodness. , Hence, the importance of excluding from the national idea. of 
God, everything | of acruel, vindictive, and degrading nature, such as we 
find in the Bible. It is true that those Christian. writers, of, this age and 
country, who philosophise upon the attributes” of their God, do not, fallow 

the Bible in describing him asa crpel and tyrannical being. sspsing neither, 
intelljgence nor goodness above. & savage: but it is equal y. true that.the, 
vulgar notion of God, entertained by, the bulk of, Christians, is that, taaghs 
in the, Bible, and is nothing less. than, mental idolatry. Heat 

. Jt is. an undeniable, fact that the Christians, up to a te petiads were: 
from their very, origin, polytheists, and aire idol, w thippe S,. Hear that 
illustrious Christian Father, Austin, (De Morih. cel les. lib. 1, .¢.):34.} 
assuring you. that, they worshipped, sepul Ichres and paintings. “Forther. 
hear Theodoret, in his Ficclesiastical History, telling yo that the. temples, 
of the martyrs were ‘‘shining and conspicugus;, that, ey, Were emingnt 
for their grandeur and the variety, of their, ornamnents, ‘and that some 
Christians offered the, figure of. eyes, some 4 feet, and some. of. -hands, 
made. either | of gold oar “silver, Attend to Justin; Mery rig declaration, 
that '‘ Him ‘and the Son who, proceeded from. him, an he he eat of other: goo 
angela that..accpmpany and resemble him, together with ‘the the send 
Spirit, do we adore and worship!” Behald Athanasius, fhe. ate and 
maker of ane of the. creeds of your church, 3 and the sh ring, of the Virgin 
Mary, ,praying,-~“Hegr, O daughter of David and of Abraham! Ingling, 
thine ear to our ‘supplications, and. forget. no “thy. peaple,. , -Totercede for, 
us, Lady. Mistress, Queen, and, mother, of od!” “Look. at. ¢ whale, of, 
Christendom, even in the tenth, century, with ‘scarcely adi iasen ti¢nt . Andi: 
dual, worshipping. images, and yalloning g in the filth of j lalatry..,.Jyisten, 
to the voices af the very heads 0 He tio Church, In inth, cEntunyy 
when blamed for their. idol-wo Sees “a man who had been born, before 
his time,” _ exclajming that, if 10d, | the Father. - whe} not to be. worshipped 
with ap Image, the condition of the immortal God was, worse than, that, of. 
man,’.—-that, ‘‘ as 7 was right. to set up ‘the statues of F mort men, Jt. must 
be. tight, fo set up th je image of God, whom, ay y oug! ht al ie if, possible, 
to. have, be ore their eyes. ..( Platina, die" vit tephant ih.) aha gid those 

ho advgeated. the | discontinuance. of idol- wors hip, erushe: second 
Council of Nice, and upwards of 300 0, archbishops, eee and prieate at 
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this. Council, about the year: 788,:establishing fully and firmly the aacient 
Chriatian practice of image-worship, particularly the worshipping of the 
image of Jesus upon the cross, .which-was te-be set up in every church. 
See the punishments decreed against suck heretics as I dnd others are, who 
would contend that: God: was the orily object: of-worship, (De Pin, cent. 8.) 
Look at the Christian ‘brass ‘statues, particularly in. the time of Leo. III. 
blazing with ‘ittcense ‘awd. other ‘hely ‘fire, sach'as we have seen the Jews 
and. other idolatrons nations kept: burning in:their images. For how many 
centuries. have: Christians ‘béen worshippiig the: tombs of the martyrs, 
worshipping’ angels,: crotses, relics. of departed: saints, and so on@ And do 
hot’ Christians: of the present day indulge.in such idolatry'? Are not the 
proofs of this'fact: xiniost innumerable ?- Witness that temple:of.the Vir- 
din: Mary; in the Pantheon, at-Rome, standing to this very day; aed consider 
that: all your thurches and cathedrals, even in this country, are dedicated to 
some saint or: saints, formerly worshipped. Listen to the fore-mentidned 
Lady; in the nineteenth. century, by Christians addressed—‘‘ Mary the 
mother of grace, the mother of mercy, do thoa defend us from: our-enemies, 
dnd‘ rdéeive us in ‘the hour of deuth: ‘solve wincla-reis,-~ pardon the guilty 5 
prefer Lumen:cecisy;-+give light to the blind; Jure Matris r edemptors t tmperta, 
bythe right of a mother command the Redeemer,” &c. “Aye,” you mav 
reply, but thése‘are*Papiets ; we are Protestants, and.the only'true- Chris- 
tian’. Indeed! What would the Christianity of Protestaats. be, had it not 
beer for'those' whom you call: Papists¢, Would you, at-this very day, Have 
any Christianity at-all'’?\« In whose eustody have the credentials ef Chris. 
tianity: been. for about ‘fifteen'centuries?' ‘You, Protestant Christians, are 
¢reathires of yesterday; and can:know ‘utterly nothing of Christianity, but 
what you have secetved-concerning it, either from the Church of Rome, or 
from the Greek \Churth; both equally idolatrous.: ‘It is in these you: must 
look for Christianity mits pristine state. : What would you this day know 
of Christianity, eveu from your very Bible, had it not been for the labours 
and writings of'the Christian Fathers,—+all. of whom belonged é¢ither:to the 
‘church of Rome or-that of: Constantimople?. Well, then, al} these: early 
Christians were #ank {dolators, who worshipped the tmage of Jesus Christ, 
ithe image of: the' Virgin Mary, the itmages of. anpels, and the very rotten 
bones and dust .of-illustrions samts and courageous martyrs, as is ineantto- 
vertibly proved by voluminous evidence that I could adduce.: - | 

-- ' -Let-me, therefore, ask you, Sir, whether it 1s the Christian God of. ‘hi 
Bible, already ‘described, ‘or the Godiof Nature, is your. God,—the: God 
which ‘is -portrayed ‘in. this book, or the ‘God: whose existence is. learnt 
from the universe ? ‘Undoubtedly, you would answer;~-indeed, according 
to. ‘vour | ‘profession, you" imust ahbswer,— “It is the'God of the Bible.” For, 
if you were tosay; it is the God of nature, you would own the same God as 
I dos-atid, consequently, would) like me, be'a Deist. Then, if you worship 
the God of the ‘Bible, which of us ‘is ‘the idolator? you:or I? Which the 
pagan; : ‘who * worships nature,’ animate'and inanimate, as his god?” Is it 
not- you; who, on Sundays and: week-days, use the. idolatrous and sun-wor- 
shipping phrases which, in great profusion, I‘ find in the Liturgy or 
Common Prayer-Book of your Church, and which you are: bound ‘by oath 
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to utter before your congregation? ‘These phrases are’suth as,—-" Ee bows 
ed déwn the heavens, he. rode-upon the! -cherubims, he. made darkness: his 
secret place, and thick clouds to cover him; :at.the dbrighiness of his presencé 
the clouds removed—To thee, cherubim und: seraphim continually do we crv. 
Holy, Helv, Lord God-of Sabaoth ;. [of hosts} heaticn) and varth ave full af 
the majesty of thy glory--The Lord King: sitteth ‘between the cherabim, be 
the earth never so unquiet+-Show thyeelf also: thow that sittest ‘between the 
cherubims; turn us again.thou Ged of deste, show the lgirt:.of thy counten- 
ance, and we shall -be: whols—Magnify him: ‘that videthk upon the ieavens,: as 
it weve upon: a harse—+O.sing praises unto ‘the -Lard,-who::sitéeth: th the 
heavens over all, from’ the beginning—+Who is he: among: the: clouds that 
shall be compared: with the Lotd—O' Lord: Godiof- Hosts, wha is like 'untg 
thee-—Blessed. is the people; OQ. Lord; that tam: rejoice:if! thee; they/shall 
walk in the light of thy countenance; for'thou'art the glory of thei sthength 
-—~Thou that: makest 'the: ozf-goings: af the mornings and. the: evenings td 
praise:.thee, thou visitest the earth and: blessest :it; thou makeat it very 
ptenteous;;. thou preparest: thet# corn» foriso thou -providest.for ithe earth; 
_ thou wettest her: furrows, thou :sendest: rain: in:thé hittle: valleys :theteof, 
thou. crownest: the: year bith thy goodness, add ‘iky clouds..drop: fatness 
Show us the: light of thy cosntentnedes ‘them shall the eurth: bring forth her 
snerease+—The.. Lord. is. king,;: and ‘hath on: glorsousiapparel;' ever since: the 
world began:hath thy seat'been prepared Thon art everlasting; the Lord 
is King: (Heb. Jehovah is: Moloch) the.darth may. be: glad; :‘clauds:and 
darkness ate round about him; there shall go a sire“ before himé: his dighten» 
tug gave shine unto-the world——O Lord; my God; thow art become: erceediny 
géorieus;;.. thou art: clathed with majesty: and: honour;:!thou deckest thyself 
with d@aghtas:it were witha garment, and: spreadest owt the kedvens hke-a 
euntaia:, wivo layeth ithe beams. of his chambérs.in the waters,and maketh 
the. .clomds. hts chartats,. aad walketh. won: the:wings of: the’ wind-+He 
hbringeth forth grass for the cattle, and-green herbs for. the service of ‘than, 
‘and.oil that maketh. him a cheerful- countenance, and bread to strengthen 
a man's:heart—The glortous majesty.of the:] ord.shall, endure for ever— 
‘ (a graphie description - of the effectsof the -sun)—-THe :Lond «is: my lah, 
behold the fair beauty of the: Lord: thy face, :Lord,: will I.seeks Onhide not 
thy face from me~Out-of. Zion: hdth: God: appeared! in: perfect: beauty+ 
Lord lift thou.up.the sighs of thy: countenance upon us} thoe hast, put ‘glad- 
ness in:my;beart, since. the time their cern, and’ wine, and ail. incredsed— 
O Lord, send. out thy “ght andthy truth— W herefore hidest thou thy face? 
Show thy servant the light of thy cauntenance—-The Lord is in his temple, 
the-Lord’s iseab is-in heaven ;‘how long wilt thou hide thy face from me? 
The Lord leokath down from heaven upon the -children of men—~The chil« 
dren.of.men-ehall -put.their trust-wader the shadow of thy wings; for with 
thee is .the well of life,:and -in thy light shall we. see -dight—Cast thy 
bright,.beams of: dayké upon thy. church—0O. God, ‘who hast caused the Vight 
of the gospel to. shine. throughout the. .world+-Lift.up your heads,:O ve 
gates, and be-ye lift-up, ye everlasting daots,,aud the King of. glory. shall 
come in.: Who.is the: King of gdory,? :,The Lord ofihosts;, he is the: King 
Of glorys-O..God, the King of glory, the: light of the Holy. Spirit---Verv 
God of very God, light of light—Every good and every perfect gift is 
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from. above, 9nd cometh down from the Father: of lights-—The day-apring, 
from, on high, hath visited us, to give Jight to then that sitin darkness— 
Glory be to,God on high; we bless,thee for thy. great gdory, O Lord, bea- 
venly King—That which we believe of the glory of the Father, the same 
we believe of the Son——Christ, who shall, change opr, vile body, that it may 
be fashipned like, unto his glorieus body-—The, brightness of his glory, and 
the express image. of his, person+—Tbe glory.of the only. begatten of the 
Father—This waa the, true aght, which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world-+—The life was the light of men, and the light shineth in 
darkness—The, Lord, God ghall..make my. darkness. to be light—Light i 
come into the. world—The glory of the eternal Trinity—The glory of the 
Lord shall be revealed, and al), flesh shall see,jt--The light of the glorious 
Gospel—.The light of the knowledge -of the glory of God in the faca of 
Jesus Christ—Lord God of hosts, heaven and earth are full of,.thy glory— 
Glory to the Lord most. kigh—The Son of. man shall sit ia the.throne of 
his glory—There was a rainbow about the throne, and. owt.of the throne 
proceeded lighfenings and ikunderings, and there were seven Jamps barn- 
ing about, the throne, and round about, the throne were four beasts; the 
first beast was like,a lion, and the, second beast like a calf, and the third 
beast had a face as,a.man, and, the foyrth, beast was hke a flying, eagle ; 
and the, four, beasts had each of them siz wings. about, him; and when the 
‘beasts gave glory, &c. (an exquisite description. of the ghernbim adored by 
the Israelites, in, their fire-worship)—The glory, that shall be revealed here- 
after—The children of Israel could act stedfastly behold the face of Moses, 
because the glory of, his countenance; now. shal] not the ministration of 
the Spirit pel glorious?. For if the ministration of the condemnation 
be glory, much more .doth the ministration of righteousness exceed in 
glary—This is the message. which I have beard of him, and.declare unto 
you, that God is, light, and in him.there is no darkness—And suddenly 
there appeared round about him a light from heaven—The glortous resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ our Lord, who appeared to all his Apostles.”’ , Bat 
I must desist. , ..; - i, ek | he, a 
__. The foregojng passages,—with each of which, doubtless, you, Sir, who 
have to ntter them, week after week, and year after year, are so familiar, 
as to be able te recite. them. by rote,—-are only a small sample out of hua- 
reds of other fire-worsbipping ,and sun-worshipping expressions, which 
are in the Litargy of your.Church, ..Who, then,-let me again ask, is the 
idolator? Have. you not still. the image of Christ in your churches, repre- 
senting the rays ef, the sun about his head, such, as were about Apollos’ 
heat and accompanied with I. H,.S, (Ips) that js, Apollo, the sun?, Who 
is the polytheist? J,,a Deist, who deny, the existence of. more than one 
God?. or you, a Christian, wha believe in three Gods,.and, every Sunday, 
declare—‘ the Father is, God, the 5qu,is God, and the Holy Ghost. is:God?’”’ 
Away. with, the assertion that, you, ‘as a Christian, worship the God who 
created pature,’. .You, in,.common with all Christians, worship . three 
‘Imaginary gods, in, the language of.the. grossest idelatry. of which we 
have an, account, and, are mentally as much of a polytheist and. of an 
idolater as anv one. of the Jews, or of the nations which surrounded them 
ever was; and are always speaking. of the fingers, hands, arms, ears, eyes, 
face, feet, wounds, blood, and other bedily parts of your gods. 
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As you requesé me ‘‘to consider carefully and seriously the following 
question,” I will, even, at the expense of writing to you a long letter, try 
to 'do so, although I can-see nothing ‘init. It is that sthee - modern infi- 
dels’’ allow that alt mankind, as they aré'taught by nature, are creatures of 
the sanie Creator, and ‘fellowscreattires ‘one with ahother, all theit religious 
duties must properly and necessarity ‘be’ ‘the same; ‘Whereas thidif ndtural 
religion, ofi which they severally rely for support;' comfort,’ and happiness, 
“either ‘as to its uniformity, or dnanimity, is observable, both in' theory dnd 
in practice, to be ‘vastly unequal in its Waridus degrees, frout’ somné Vert 
slight and imperfect conception of' a creating God; to' no ndtion” whatever 
of any Creator!'Can you satisfactorily (you ask) explain’ this’strange ana- 
maly'in your infidel creed? If not, I must say that'modern infidels; in thei? 
achéeme of morality, or Natural Religion, as they call it, are fundgméntal 
“wrong.” All that ‘you’ mean here evidently is, that since “nioderti in- 
'fidels”’ are not uniform in their views and practice of mofality, "natural 
religion is fndamentally wrong ;” that is, if the-professors of ‘this religion 
differ“from otie ‘another regarding its doctrines, and vary in-their’‘practi¢e 
of it, the teli¢ion itself must therefore be funddnientilly wrong.” This; 1 
think is' thd gist of your argument Here. If this positibh ‘were’ ‘tenable, 
it would itrefragably ‘prove that Christianity was thoroughly wring: “T 
‘pregame that you will ‘not ‘dériy that two ‘things equal ‘to the’ samé ‘thirig 

are’ ehial to eachother, and that “ what is sauce for the goose ‘is sauce for 
the garider.” ‘ On this' principle, therefore, let us apply your reasotiing to 
Christianity, in ‘order to’ prove whether it ts, or is ‘not’'** fundament lly 
wrong.” ' Have you ever ‘read'the works'of any two Christian writets, 
who advanced precisely the same''views of Christianity? Have fou ever 
met with two Christians’ whoee’ respective creéds’ and papas ‘all 
pointy of Christian doctrine and disciplitie, weré precisely the same? *' Can 
you point ‘out any two books in ‘your Bible, ‘which do not materially 
contradict each other, in @ gredt ndmber ‘of thing's, either doctrinal or his- 
torical, or both? Ft eee aCe 
Of all religionists, perhaps, never have any been less uhanimous in 
their Views, and Jess uniform in their theological doctrines, their réligious 
practices’ and céremonies, than Christians, from ‘the’ a éatliest timé’ we 
have any accouint of their religion, down to the préseitt day. “No teligidins 
ists have “ever carted’ on such''fiery ‘debates, ‘and ‘such ‘long-¢ontinded 
contests: with ‘one’ ahother, ‘in réferencé td ‘what should 'be believed and 
practised in’ Christenddm.’ 1 doubt ‘tiot that the following’ exattiples' of 
their religious disdgréements; ‘will’ prove’'very salutary to ‘yout soil, hoth 
intéllectuéily ‘and moralty, by way of makibg You, ‘in futdre,’4 Tittle iidre 
careful hot‘to advance things ‘WwHich; dither you ‘know catidt ‘be Substan- 
tiated; or ‘about which ‘you'kiow nothing. “Ifyou ‘study the History’ of 
Christianity, you will firid that; in référence to “‘the Author and Finisher of 
your faith,” ‘thete was among very early Christian’ erave doubt’as' td’ his 
real' existence. Some’ denied that Ke w48'a mat! others, that'Hé‘was a God, 
Some béliéved that'he ‘was a phahitom, and ‘never Had had ‘any orporeal 
existence; others, that he had'a Ynaterial body, ‘but' that he had' not béen 
born of a Virgin, or ‘even born'at all; but had appedreéd ‘on é&rth fn full 
“maturity, having ‘collected -w body out’ of the four elements,—earth, fire, 
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water, and air,—in his descent from heaven. ‘Some believed that, as Jest¢; 
he was. one: person, and, as Christ, another. Some. believed him to be a God 
subordinate to the Father,: while others maintained that. both: were co- 
eqnal. .Some contended that he had no divine nature of his own, but that 
the Father dwelt in him. Some believed that he had been created, and 
othérs that he had always existed. Some denied that he had a human soul, - 
and others held that he had. Some affirmed that hé was forty, or even fifty: 
years of age, when he commenced his public ministry; others, that he died 
it the age of thirteen. Some,—among whom was Barnabas, once Paul’s 
6ompanion, bat: afterwards his antagonist——believed that Jesus was not 
esucified at all, but:was taken up.iato heaven by four angels;. others, be- 
liewmg in his: oracifixton, maintained that, when -be. died, ‘he descended 
jato ‘hell, or Hades,—like Orpheus; Adonis, Bacchus, Theseus,—and there 
preached the: gospel so effectually that he emptied this mnhappy region of 
allats inhabitants, carrying them with him. into .heaven, which. doetrme 
your Church appears to hold to this very day,:.since it teaches, in. *‘ the 
Apesties Creed,” thats!‘ he descended into hell;’’ but others were.of epiiion 
that he did not: enter hell aé.all.:. Some: believed that, at: his crucifixion, 
he suffered:no. pain at all; but others, ia every sermon and prayer, dwelt 
with pathos on the infinity of hia sufferings... Some believed: that be did 
not die to make satisfaction. for sin-at,all, but .diéd as a mattyr; while 
otbers maintained that. he died to atone for the sins of the elect, and others 
went: further, contending, that he died te atone for the sias.of all mankind. 
Some Christians,.even of. the first. century, believed that he did, not rise 
from the dead, at. all, and would not rise till. tke, general resurrection, 
while othefs,maintained;that he. had; risen on, the ‘third day,:and aacended 
Into heavende te 2 ee ee ee oe 
at Again,.as to.‘ God the Father,” ancient Christians .,beliewed that: he 
had. a: body, but. miodera: Christians Hold: that he 1s‘! withost bedy, parts, 
‘or passion.” .Many of the ancient Christians, such a8 Jerome, denied the 
providence of. Godithe Father, so -far-as.to.teach that ‘it. was .absard ep. 
to abuse the. majesty. of God as to. imagine that he hoticed how many 
gnats. wete bred and died. every -haxr, how, many. bags; fleas,i and: flies 
there ware throughout the world, how:many fishes swam in the. sea, which 
among.the ismaller: fishes fell a .prey .to:the larger; and that. men, should 
not. be auch foolish flatterers of God as to. make hig ipowe?’ thus.to atoop to 
the lowest things;’’ but modern Chiistians. teach that God: numbers the 
hairs of one’s:head, and that. not a'sparrow falls to the grouad. witheut his 
knowledge, permission, and. providence,,, Some ancient Christians .tadin« 
tained that, prayers should be addr¢ssed only, to the Father;.but others held 
that it waa: Christ, the Virgin Mary, angela, and departed. saints,, who 
should be invoked. ,,Some few-of the primitive Christians. believed. there 
wag only one: mediater between..God and man, while the rest believed 
there were, many, thousands of, such mediators, ineludiag the Holy. Virgins 
all-martyrs, and eminent saints, ©.) 2k ae oa 
Moreover,..ag to the third person in the Trinity, some -of the ancient 
Christians. believed that the Holy Ghost had. been begotten by. the 
Son, and others that the. Son-had been begotten by the Holy Ghost, while 
a third party believed that the Holy Ghost had proceeded from both the 
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Son and the Father, and a fourth maintained that he. was not a distinct 
person from the Father and the Son; but modern Christians repudiate all 
these notions, and invoke the Holy Ghost as a personal God, distinct: from 
God the Father, and God the Son. Further, all the ‘earlier’ Christians 
worshipped images; but all the modern Christians, im this cotntry, except 
’ those very antique: followers of Jesus—the Roman’ Cathohes—abhor 
images. In process of time, some Christians rose ‘up, and denounced 
image-worship as wrong, while others defended the practice,.and tremen- 
dously fierce was the contention, on this point,-for centuries, disturbing 
whole nations, and overthrowing dynasties and émpires.’: Some maintained 
that the blood of Christ should be worshipped, and others contended that 
it should not, because it was no part of his divine nature. Ancient 
Christians believed’ that angels had material bodiés,;-and Were worthy: of 
worship; but modern Christians believe them to be spirits, and refuse'to 
adore them. All ancient Christians believed in the: miraculous power of 
the relics of saints, and of the bones, garments, add crogs:of a god, and 
fervently. worshipped them; but modern Christians, if‘we- except the Roman 
Catholics and the members of: the Greek charch, condemn’ sach' practices 
as idolatrous, while, at the same time, in langudge' and: ideas—-ia all 
things but the very idols, they are themselves idolators, ! 20 -:300g 0 1 

Again, as to the soul, many atcient Christians believed-it was created 
by God, at the instant it entered'the body, while. dthéers maintained that 
it was propagated with the‘ body. Most of ‘them also believed. it’ was 
corporeal, endued with form and figure; but modern Christians :tedch that 
it has neither form nof any of the ‘properties: of miatter..: Most’ of the 
ancient Christians maintained that: the souls ‘of the dead, both good’ and 
bad, went to subterraneous abodes; while others held that the soul petished 
with the. body, although, at the resurrection, it woukd again be raiséd into 
life with the bedy;. but modern! Christians teach that all souls are immor- 
tal, and that the souls of the wicked, in' death, go down to: hell, while those 
of ‘the ‘good ‘and pious, go up to hedven. Some of the early Christiana 
maintained that the: soule of the dead; m heaven, saw and heard all that 
went'on here below, while others ‘were of opinion that ‘they acquired all 
their information of the state of terrestrial things, from souls which zor- 
tinually departed this life, and entered the regions of biiss. -Luther, and 
many others, taught ‘that the soul, from death to thé resurrection, slept; 
but Calvin taught that, at: death, it was either hurled into’ hell' torments, 
or wafted ‘up to heaverily happiness. - Most of the very: earliest Christians 
believed that the souls of alt tive dead: had to be purified by fire, ‘called, ‘in 
later times, purgatory; but some féw dissented .from this notion.'’ Sond 
believed that all mankind would, ultimately, be rescued: from this fire, 
through the intercession of saints, whereas ‘others were: of opinion, that, 
at the day of jadgment, all the human tace would be annihilated.’ ‘Eckius 
maintained that purgatory was at the' bottom of the sea; others, that it 
was in Mount Etna. Sir Thomas Moore thought that the punishment'in 
purgatory ‘was by fire; but his fellow-sufferer, Fisher, and aleo Bede, the 
ecclesiastical historian, held that it'was by fire and water, while Lorichius 
taught that it was by violent convulsions. - Fishér was of opinion that the 
tormentors would be the holy angels; -but Moore taught that they would 
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be the. devils., Depnis, the Carthusian, held that the pangs of purgatory 
would endure to the end of the world;. but Dominicus 4, Soto limited them ' 
to. ten, vears, while a host of other Christians maintained that the time 
depended upon the. number.of prayers and masses said for the dead, and, 
of .course, the amount of money paid, “Thomas Aquinas thought the 
pangs of purgatory quite, as intense as those of hell itself; but the Rhemists 
were, persuaded, that purgatory. was rint,.upon the whole, a very.uncom- 
fortable place, while, Durandus,.was sure that souls in. it enjoyed an 
intermission of pain, during, Sundays and. Holy-davs. Most of the early 
Christians, like Bishop Conon, believed that the body, at the resurrection, 
would be, only. a, form; hut others matatained it would be,a real body. 
The primitive Christians, believed that all shoald not, be raised ‘at once, in 
the general resurrection, but that,the human race would have to come up 
by. degrees, according. to their spiritual rank; whereas modern Christians 
teach; that all shall be raised, at. once, in the twinkling. of.an eye, A 
erat many, of, the early.Chrigtiang entertained the: notion that, after the 
resurrection, men should, beget. an infinite. numberof childten,.during no 
less:a period, than, a thousand, years; but. Christians of the present day. 
teach us that, “(in the pesurrection, they, peither,,marry nor sre given in, 
marriage... arly, Christians, believed that heaven was shut up,.and would . 
continue so, even,againgt the faithful, ti) the resurrection; but now-a-days, ; 
at least,, Pnotestant Christiang, waft. the souls. of ithe. friends: thither, the - 
moment death ensues. :Angient, Christians did, net! regard the, whole: of 
of the, books af our present Old. and-New Testament.ag Divine,;; -but mods 
exn.Christigns majotain,that,all these bogks,,and, even, all the words they- 
oontain,. are, purely, Divime commynicationg...... oy hey 
1 Besides, in, their, religious, customs and. discipling, early: Christians : 
widely, differed fram one,another, and, still,: more. widely from Christians of: 
the, present.age.. Some:of them,repeated the, baptism: of: their converts.ag 
often,.as,they fell into an error in religion, either, doetninal or practical, 
while others baptized their catechumen. but opce., The Christian converts. 
of ancignt times. when: baptized, had. sals, milk, and, honey. administered: 
to. them,-—werg exorcised, so.as to, be. utterly, rid. of all evil. .spirits,— 
were andinted,-—yere made recipients of the Holy Ghost,:g0;a9.to be able. 
to, work miracles,~-were, spat im their. faces, mouths, eyes, and: gars, by 
the priest, whom they, were made to, kiss.., But, with the, exception, of the 
Lytherians, -who.still: exoncise, and the Roman, Catholics, who, adhere ta 
the antique practice of anointing the, baptized, madera Christians,discard. 
all, these, salutary, rites, and substitute, for them interminable contentiona. 
as.te. whether, they should. baptize, infants. as,well,as adults,,and. whether. 
baptism shouldbe administered, by dipping or, sprinkling.” The prisitive. 
Christians baptized in seas, rivers,:and pools, but. those of. our time baptize: 
in cisterna, howls which, they, cal) fonts, and. even jin -haging; and, cups, 
Angient Christians. met as often, as, twice ja, week to celebrate ,“‘ the Lord’s 
Suppeny’ but. modern, Christians. commyne only onceia month, and some. 
only, ones in, three months, or more. ,,Anciently,; the bread , for this, eere- 
mony was, provided,.by the communicants, as, an. offering, byt. now it is | 
provided either by the deacons, churchwardens, ; or,,in the shape of, thin. 
wafers, by the priesta.. All.the primitive Christians gave the diss of charity, 
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the kiss of: peace, or, the holy kiss; s0° freqiently “dnjotiied by the ‘Apostle 
Paul, to one another, before they ‘partook of the Lord’s Sup) ers but now” 


Christians have so far altered their opinions and’ ‘practices ‘on this point,” 


that, for the kiss of charity, im’ many instances, they substitute a despising; 
scowling side-glance at one another. Formerly, the priests put the bread 
——as they afterwards put the wafers substitated ‘for it—in ‘thé mioutha of: 
the cormmunicants; bit, in these tithes of Christian ‘ refinertietit, priest ¢ 
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are not so obliging. In celebratirig this tite, some ancient ‘Christians ‘used 
wine and ‘water rhixed, others,‘ wine dloie,“ aad ‘others, water only: - A’ 
great many of them threw'a flood of light’ on the whole proteedings by the’ 
use of wax-candles, torches, flambeaux: but the Waldensés ‘and’ other’ 
Christians discountenahced this ‘remnant of ‘fire/worship!'! In ‘the’ earlier: 
days of Christianity, its deVotees' were’ sworh by a‘solemti ‘oath, nevei to_ 
divulge to the uninitiated the mysteries 6f thé cérenioay ‘of the Lord's suip- 
per, and of its concomitant practices, in which théy indatgéd in the! deptt' 
of night bit modern’ Christians, having purged ‘this ritd’ of mach oF its: 
pristine ‘paganism, celebrate it now in open daylight, and in ‘the face’ ofthe: 
world. dustyo Maityr, Cyril, Anastasios; ‘Daitiascents,’ with all’the test*of 
the Christian Father's—like the ‘préseat church of Romd—believed that; in: 
the bread and wine, used at:Uhis 'cbréimony; there was Divine'vittue, aad that 
they were'titerally’the ‘flesh ard ‘bldod of Jesas;' but more modern’ Ohris-- 
tians spurn this notion. | ‘Luther maintained that' thé preseice’ of the body’ 
of Jesus was‘ in the Eucharist,“‘and Calvin taueht that there was ‘Divine’ 
virtue’ in’ this bréhd and ‘wie: But“ Sodinus,’ Who régarded the Lord’y’ 
Supper’ as merely 4 commémoration’ cf the death of! Jesus;'is followed ‘in: 
opinion by the majority of presefit Christians.’ The‘ ancient! followers of 
the Lamb,’ however, ' ‘worshipped thé bréad ‘and wine; Which they called 
the Avsf; and éartied' aboat'in theit: processions, as‘tf they had # human; 
or other ‘sacrifice to be-offdred to their’ gods, and afterwards to be devdured- 
by themselves; but so far' have Christians'of the present time degenerated. 
that: these: practices aré now giite obsolate, in this country. The primitive’ 
Christians, except in celebrating teligious rites, abstained from’ eating ‘any 
animals whict’ hdd blood, or had‘'been ‘strangled, that is; flesh-meat;'' but: 
modern Christians; at ‘al seasons, voraciously devour beef, mutton, and 
even pork;:'anattended with the Teast remorse: of’ conscience.’ Frequent 
vigils, in expettion of seéing their Lord ‘coming in the clouds to judge: the 
world, were kept by ancient Obristians; ‘but modern. Christians display ‘tio 
such atxiéty touching his advent. ‘In’the primitive ages ‘of Christianity', 
its' professors were, by' the priests; made to fast, till they were almost fini 
ished, ag a ptinishment fot their sins; but now, however sinful a Christian 
may be, lie is allowed to have his “(meat in due season,” from Lent to Lent. 
The ‘iost) iNastriois ‘Christians of ‘old ‘dismembered themselves, shunned 
the conversation and the very ‘sight of women, rah naked about’ deserts, 
lived among wild beasts, subsisted on green grass, indigenous herbs, and 
roots, and accomplished a thousand féats of'bodily mortification. But’ thé 
Christians of the present day so far differ from these celebrated ‘saints 
that they reject altogether the doctrine‘and practice of bodily mortifi¢ation, 
so strongly ‘recommended, and apparently practised by the Apostle Paul. 
In fairness, however, aa ‘exception ‘must heré be’ made ‘in favour of thé 
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Roman Catholic Christians, catled: Flargelfants, or self-whippers, who, at 
Rome and other places, even to this day, march through the streets half- 
naked, with whips in their hands, ahd, as they go along, lash their own 
bare backs till they dre covered with blood. ‘At ‘certain seasons, they 
whip themselves in a similar manner, in ‘the churches. But to proceed : : 
ancient Christians promoted their’ religion by such means as the Holy 
Inquisition, the sword, the axe, and other instruments of death; but mod- 
ern Christians, in this country, have abandonéed these mighty powers, and 
are daily drifting towards that infidel mode of conversion, called reason. 
Ancient Christians used to barn heretics; but tnodern Christians only de- 
fame and calumniate them, of, at most, fine and imorison thenr. Ancient 
Christians tested suspected heretics ‘by throwing them into decp water, —1f 
they could and would swim, they were . thereby proved to’ be heretical; if 
they sank and were drowned, they were shown to be orthodox. But mod- 
etn Christians, Have become 86 depraved, that they go for proof of orthodoxy 
rato the Court of Arches, or of Delegates. Ancient Christians kept the 
doors of their churches an‘l cathedrals. always open, in’ order that: criminals 
might ranin, and thereby escape panishment for the most heinous and re- 
volting crimes; but modern Christians behave so uncharitably towards such’ 
characters as to ‘keep their churches and chapels locked up for more than 
five-seventh parts of every week in the year: [E must not, however, pur- 
sue this contrast-any further. Sufficient has been’ advanced to show that 
the present Christianity is entirely a new religion,—is utterly different in. 
dectrine ‘and discipline, in theory and practice, from’ the Christianity of 
old; however odd it ‘may appear that.a Divine religion should grow purer 
the further it ftows'from its source. -' Ari'v’of the foregoing statements you 
may be inclined to question, please to point out, and I will ‘furnish’ you 
with ampie' historical proof, which I now omit, in thus enumerating, off 
hand. facts which are recorded in most ecclesiastical histories. 

_ If we glance at the various sects’ of Christians now existing, we Shalt 
find them, both in doctrine and discipline, quite as dissimilar to one another 
ad those ‘of olden times. Indeed, just ds the thousands of Christian sects 
which ‘have existed—but which‘ have long ago vanished, so that the very 
names of many of ‘them have sunk into utter “oblivion—prove the disagree- 
ment betwebn ttie' followers of Jésus, $0°the vast number of Christiar sects 
thatat present exist,’ are a standing, living monument of the same ‘thing. 
Por' exuniple;:the Calvinistie Chrivtiany of the present age, believe ‘that God 
has‘ elected! a' definite ‘number ‘of ihaman beings to eternal lifé, arid’that he 
sént! his: Sor to die’ only ‘for ‘thes¢, ‘while’ he has predestined all the rest of 
thankind to everlasting torments; but'the Arminidns, or Wesleyars, deny 
électién and predestination, and’ ebritend that Christ died for the whole hu- 
man race." THe former beliave that, if d men ‘once have grace he can’ never 
lose:it; but the latter hold the ddctrine of ‘falling from grace, ” which theans 
that:a nian mey bea saint’ to¢day anda’ fiend to-morrow.” The former 
believe in the:doetrine of ‘original sin;’ but most of ‘the fatter repudiate it. 
Some Christiane’ ‘deny’ the work of the Holy Ghost, ‘in regenerating and 
sanctifying men; ‘others ‘zealously maintain ‘this doctrine. ‘Sore deny 
the spécial: providence of Gdd;-others believe’ in it.’ The Church of 
England andthe Church ‘of Roine ‘'bel¥eve ‘itt the nécessity of archbishops,. 
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bishops, deans, archsdeacons, church-wardens, and a host of other officers. 
but the numerous sects of Dissenters, deny that such functiofaries are of 
Apostolic appointment. The Roman Catholics maintain that the Pope is: 
the head of the church; the Greek chureh/ savs it 1s its own Patriarch; the: 
Episcopalians hold that it is the Queen of England; and all the Noncon~ 
formists contend that it is Jesus Christ: Some Christians adhere to the 
arcient practice of absolving ‘and. forgiving - sins, and. of: affording ‘iadul-. 
gences; but others. will neither absolve: nor - dispense: indulgences, ‘’ for 
either love or money.’’. Some confess all their:sina to their priests, by way: 
of .making.-‘‘a-clean breast of it; but ‘others keep their: most: heinous 
offences as secret as their predecessora kept the, mysteries of: ‘their love-. 
feasts, Some observe a great number of holy-days,-and feasts; others treat: 
such days with contempt. Some have six or seven: sacraments ;: others: 
only two. Some have feet-washing as-a holy ordinance; others: ‘ignore: 
it.. The Baptists. believe that ‘only adults should be baptized, amd: that - 
this rite: should -be performed by immiersion;-but almost all, other ‘sects 
believe that infants should be baptized, and that to. sprinkle them’! 1s -am- 
ply sufficient. The.church .of England. and. that‘ of Rome believe that 
baptism regenerates children; but other sects pronounce this notion to 'be 
gross superstition. .The Church of Rome: holds the. ancient. doctrine: of: 
transubstantiation;. but.the Church of: Eagtand, and all the: Nonconferms 
ists of. this country denounce it, The Episcopalians must. have sponsors 
in baptism; but other sects ridieule the custom. .The former attach great. 
portance to the ceremony of confirmation; but the latter think it useless: 
Indeed, the points of difference in belief, between. the existing. sects of; 
Christians, and even between: preran belonging . to. the: same leat tare: 
almost innumerable... .. baseslesye gel mp ag 
If, therefore, the: want ee “ aden er te ET both an theory. 
and. practice,’ :is, in: Deists, a praof..that their. “ schame'-of «morality, -or 
natoral religion,” is ‘fundamentally. wrong,’’. by. parity of reason, a similar 
want of ‘uniformity, or. universality, both.in theory‘and practice,’ im Chris+ 
tians, is. likewise a proof that their ‘‘scheme of morality is: fundamentally 
wrong...” -Ifthe Vicar. of, Whaplode has'‘proved any thing at. all; by-this 
allegation, he haa, certainly, < ‘proved too. much}’:--he ihas:; proveds nat 
only that <* Natural Religion. is. fundamentally wrong, bat that Christianity 
is also “‘fundamentally wrong.” » For. the. -points, of :difference-2n  dehef 
between -Christians are jnfinitely-more. numerous and important than they 
are hetween Natural Religioniets, But supposing. that Natorel Relizignists: 
differred, from one another “in theory and, in‘ practice::: to therextent whieh 
you allege, would this prove. that, ‘tin their scheme of morality, or Natural, 
Rehgion,.’ they. {‘are. fandamentalty wrong?’ Clearly it would net; ‘and 
that, more especially,.in the case of. such. avreligion’ as that of hature, deri 
ved,,as it is,entirely from experience and observation, which; -acoording to 
the human constitution and its: relation to. external objects, ean anly grad 
ually, be obtained, and, made,--the, experience and :obserwation. of ene man 
to-day being, by another,:or perfiaps' by himself, to-morrow, confinnied, or; 
it may be, rectified, -in:certain minute details, so, that: man thus continwall 
progresses:in natural. knowledge, from age to age, and: from: day:..ta day, 
This.is an-updeniable fact. But-it.is absurd:to:allege that, bdeause, a man 
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errs, Or entertains different opinions from others, on some unessential 
points, all the knowledge he has acquired by experience and observation is 
‘‘fundamentally wrong.’ Just as well might it be said that, because a 
person, in working a problem in mathematics, happens to err in drawing 
conclusions, or in laying down premises, the science of mathematics is 
‘‘fundamentally wrong,” and that it is an error to believe that things 
which are equal to the same, are equal to one another, or that the whole is 
greater than its parts. Accordingly, were it true that Freethinkers dif- 
ferred from one another in belief to the extent you imagine, this would not 
at all be wonderful,—would not reflect the least discredit upon them. 
It would show that they were thinking men, forming opinions for them- 
selves, individually. Although truth is consistent, yet, in seeking it, men, 
placed in different circumstances, and being differently organised, honestly 
form different opinions, especially in matters of detail; but, at length, by 
comparing notes, or putting their respective opinions to the test of evi- 
ence, they simultaneously arrive both at unity of opinion and perfect truth. 
This is particularly the case in newly acquired sciences, concerning which, 
when their principles or fundamental truths have only just been discovered, 
and are in an imperfect state of developement, many erroneous opinions 
are formed, and many blunders are committed, in adapting them to useful 
purposes. This forcibly applies to all the sciences which at present exist. 
It was not on the day of tueir discovery that they were brought to their 
present comparatively perfect state, which will, in process of time be ab- 
solute perfection. Precisely the same it is with the Freethinkers’ science of 
morality, or, as you call it, ‘Natural Religion.” {tis comparatively new. 
It is not like Christianity, nearly two thousand years old. It is but lately 
that Freethinkers have been allowed to think at all, or, at least, to express 
their thoughts. Christian hieropbants have, for many centuries, kept the 
people of this country, as well as those of other countries, in gross ignore 
ance, and have, with noisy denunciations — with threats of the axe, the fagot, 
the fire, and eternal damnation—strenuously opposed, and successfully pre- 
vented the promulgation of every new discovery, whether in morals or 
physics. The populace of this country, as a natural consequence, being to 
the present hour in a state of gross ignorance, and the very Bible, which 
their priests preach to them, having been studiously kept from them, till 
about four centuries ago—and indeed, to all intents and purposes, till about 
a century ago—leading Freetbinkers, therefore, have very crude materials 
upon which to operate. They have to extricate their disciples from the net- 
work of Christian superstition in which they are entangled. They have to 
disabuse their minds of the erroneous notions under which they labour,— 

notions which have been transmitted to them by their progenitors, from 
time immemorial, and which form, as if it were, part of their very constitu- 
tion. They have, with difficulty, to divert their attention from the numerous 
and conflicting systems of false religion, which are daily forced upon them 
by thousands of paid agents, from every quarter, in tracts, in weekly and 
even daily sermons, in prayers, liturgies, and litanies; in every christening, 
marriage, and burial; indeed, in every circumstance, stage, and condition 
of life. The converts of Freethinkers having been nurtured, from infancy, 
in such a hot-bed of forced Christianity as this country is, and—after 
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they are brought to perceive the errors of the Christian dogmas—having to 
associate continually with people who are overwhelmed in gross super 
stition, is it at all wonderful that there should be some discrepancy in 
their new religious belief, or that the ‘“‘creed” of one should be at variance 
with that of another? Hitherto, however, so incessant and fierce have 
been the struggles of leading Freethinkers with the Christians of all sects 
for a bare hearing, either on the platform, or through the press, that they 
have had little opportunity to enunciate any fixed code of religious bclief. 
Their work, as yet, has been, and must continue to be, for some time, not 
to proclaim their own system, but to expose the fallacies of the present 
systems of Christians,—not to disseminate truths, but to eradicate errors, — 
not to establish their own principles of morality, but to undermine the pre- 
valent superstitious fabrics of the age. Before a person builds a new house 
on the site of an old one, he must, of course, demolisi and clear away 
the old, in order to make room for the new.. .But the fact that the old 
Structure is being’ pulled down, is no proof that a new and beiter edifice 
will not be built. So with Freethinkers, they must remove error, in order 
to establish truth. But the fact that they think proper to dothis first, fur- 
nishes no proof that they will not afterwards present to the world a con- 
sistent system of truth. The case however is very different ia: reference 
to Christianity,—a religion whose advocates have been alluwed nearly two 
thousand years to form 4 consistent creed, and, at this very day, aifurd. no 
sign of their ability to do so,—a religion which, rejects the testimony of 
human reason and experience, as evidence of its truth,—a religion which 
scorns to have been either discovered or invented by man, and claims to be 
a pure revelation from God. Such a religion, we have a right to expect to 
be perfect, in every point whatever,—to be one which it would be inipos- 
sible for men to differ in belief touching any doctrinal or practical poiat 
belonging to it;.in a word, we have a right to expect ‘uniformity of bevief 
among all Christians; and the diversity of creeds and practices prevaleut 
among them, as already pointed out, is a strong. iad that their religion 
is utterly devoid of its boasted Divine origin. | 

You gay that ‘‘ the notions entertained by Freethinkers upon religion 
are so very absurd, and their writings so amazingly contradictory, when 
compared one with another,” &c. Pray, can you find any “notions enter- 
tained by Freethinkers upon religion, so very absurd” as the following 
‘*notions upon religion,” .entertained and advanced by the must renowned 
Christians of whom you can boast ?—*‘ Christ is thought to have felt pain, 
because he suffered; but he was really free from pain. 7. St. Hilary. “The 
extension of a man’s arms, and the prominency of: his nose, are emblems 
of the Cross of Jesus,’’—Justin Mariyr. ..‘‘ There cannot be more nor less 
than four Gospels, because there are only: four corners to the world, and 
four cardinal winds.’’—Jrenzus. .'*I affirm that the Son-of God died. 
Well, that is perfectly credible, because it is grossiy absurd... 1 maintain 
that, after his burial, he rose from the dead; and that [ beleve to be 
perfectly true, because it is evidently impossible.”’—Tertuéan. Again, 
let me ask, cao you find, in the works of [recthinkers, any “writings SO 
amazingly contradictory”’ as the following ?’’——** Answer zoé a fool accord- 
ang to his folly, lest thou also be like uato him.’’—-‘‘ Answer a fool accord- 
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ing to his folly, lest he be wise in his own conceit.”—Solomon. “If I 
bear witness of myself, my witness is nof true.’—‘‘I bear record of my 
self, yet my record és true.” —Jesus Christ. ‘‘ It repented the Lord that 
he made man.”’—Moses.—‘The Lord is not a man that he should repent.”’ 
—Samuel. ‘I please all men.” —‘‘ If I yet pleased men, I should not be 
the servant of Christ.”—Paul. ‘ By the work of the law shall no flesh 
living be justified.””—Paul.—‘* Was not Abraham, our father, justified by 
works?’’—James. If you know of any passages in the writings of Free- 
thinkers ‘‘so amazingly contradictory”’ as the foregoing, together with 
thousands of others of the sort from the same sources, be good enough to 
point them out. 


As to the clumsy and contradictorv ‘‘creed,” which you attribute to 
‘‘the unbeliever,” I unhesitatingly declare it to be the fabrication of a 
Christian, who acted on the principle of ‘‘pious fraud,” with important addi- 
tions made by you; and I therefore take no further notice of it. If 1 make 
a false assertion herein, it will be your imperative duty, in justification of 
yourself, to prove the falsity of such an assertion. Further, itis a daty 
which devolves upon you to bring forward substantial proofs, that there 
are in my previous letter ‘' miserable fallacies, wilful misrepresentations, 
and perverse distortions.” Surely, you will not allow yourself to appear 
so unmanly as to make such sweeping charges as these, wit hout adducing 
a tittle of evidence to substantiate them. 


In reference to your application to me of Paul’s imprecations upon 
Elymas—his rival in theomancy,, and thaumaturgery—I will, on condition 
that, in the meantime, you do not, as a Christian, exercise your miraculous 
power so far as to strike me blind, as Paul struck Elymas, promise to 
attend to the Apostle’s denouncing words as soon as you can produce sub- 
stantial evidence that he was not, like all the Christian teachers of primitive 
times, a believer in the moral virtue of ‘pious fraud ;” or, in other words, 
a believer in the general doctrine that it was praiseworthy to tell a false- 
hood, in order to promote the interests of Christianity, when he wrote 
thus :—‘‘If the ¢ruth of God hath more abounded through my LIE, unto his 
glory, why yet am I also judged asa sinner?” Until you produce such 
evidence, I can place no confidence in any words spoken or written by 
Paul, who could stoop so low as to make his “unrighteousness commend 
the righteousness of God,’”’—become as a Jew to the Jews, that he might 
gain them,—make himself all things to all men, for the gospel’s sake,— 


and, according to his own boast, tell a falsehood in order to ad vance the 
truth and glory of God. 


In the mean while, I remain, 
Reverend Sir, your obedient servant, 
EK. P. MEREDITH. 


Rev. John Fairfax Francklin, M.A. 
Vicar of Whaplode, Spalding, 
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Whaplode, Spalding, 
28th March, 1866. 


SIR, 


I have, at length, waded through your ‘long, uninteresting, and 
dreary string of assertions and doubly ‘“‘rechaufe’’ opinions; and I must 
say, were I to spend as many minutes, in replying to your tirade against 
the Bible and the believers in the Bible, as you have'weeks, in concocting — 
the ‘“hotch potch”’ with which you have so lately favoured me, I should 
only waste time, which might otherwise be profitably spent. You must 
therefore excuse this very brief rejoinder. There is not a single idea, with 
any pretension to zovelty, in your entire production; and you must have 
been sound asleep for the last fifty years, (if you are’so old,) if you should 
venture to contradict my assertion. Why, Sir! “Harris,” from whom 
you take your crude notions about ‘‘fire-worshippers,’ (you ought to have 
said ‘‘fire-eaters,’) wrote his flimsy speculations when ‘‘old times were 
new. And, really, unless you find something fresh, wherewith to tickle 
the palate of noodles, depend upon it, your opinions, whether written or 
printed, will serve but to add ‘fuel to,‘‘fire,” and ** blaze gloriously,” away 
at the back of some well tended stove of a “‘fire-worshipper,” like myself. 

In fact, as an honest believer in my Christian faith, I must tell you, 
in all sincerity, the greatest consolation [ derived from your laboured and 
vapid lucubrations was this :—that, while you were vainly bothering the 
brains which you possess, in order to pervert my judgment, you were 
physically unable to do so in any other quarter. 

_+ In conclusion, therefore, I beg to observe, (if you wish to succeed) 
you had better turn your attention to some other individual of more tm- 
pressible nature. But before you ‘‘open fire,’ ascertain that your ‘‘guns 
are, shotted;” or else you will never bring down your man, however well 
you may lay your gun. And, above all, fremember the old adage,— 
‘‘ Antiquee aves, non capiuntur chaffo.”’ 


I am Sir, yours, &c. 
J. F. FRANCKLIN. 


E. P. Meredith, Esq. 
Agincourt Square, Monmouth. 


Agincourt Square, Monmouth, 
April 30th, 1866. 
REVEREND SIR, 
I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 28th ult. 
But I am sorry to find that, like its predecessors, it is no reply whatever 
to my last communication, which it pretends to answer.. I charged you 
with having a Bible and Common Prayer Book replete with the language 
and doctrines of the ancient Zabians; or worshippers of the sun and of fire, — 
with having’ for your inspired writers, those gross idolators, the Jews,— 
with having a pretendedly Divine religion, the doctrines of which have been 
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changed a thousand times, and are still the cause of contentions, bicker- 
ings, and schisms between Christians of the present age; and I also 
gave you a vast number of proofs to substantiate my statements. But 
you do not rebut one of these charges. Hence, | am entitled to infer that 
you find it impossible to controvert the clear and undeniable truth of those 
things which I have advanced against the Divine origin of Christianity. 
In your last letter, you make no attempt to deal with any of the points at 
issue; nor do you raise any new theological question. It is, therefore, a 
letter which, in reality, calls for no reply from me. 

I mav, however, contradict some false statements and other strange 
allerations which it contains, on matters foreign to the subject on which 
you first wrote to me. For instance, you would have that I spent many 
‘‘weeks in concocting,” my last letter to you. Of course, this assertion is 
purely gratuitous—unsupported by the shadow of evidence—and happens 
to be diametrically opposed to truth. I did not spend many days ‘‘in con- 
cocting’’ my last letter. I think, truly, that I did devote the greater 
part of two davs to reply to you, much of which time was taken up in 
selecting from the Bible and Common Prayer Book, the striking passages 
used by sun and fire worshippers, which I submitted to you. 

Further, vou accuse me of having taken my “crude notions about 
fire-worshippers from ‘‘ Harris.”” I have to assure you that I have never 
seen the work of that ‘‘Harris” to whom you refer. I thank you, Sir, 
for the compliment you pay me, namely, that of calling me a plagiarist, but 
would inform vou that I can, and do think for myself, and feel pleasure in 
being conscious that Iam an independent thinker; my aim being always to 
embrace what my own reasoning powers pronounce to be true, against 
whatever systems it may militate, and with whatever authority it may 
clash. When I adopt the opinion of any author, I quote that author. 
This charge, on vour part, 1s certainly, most recklessly made. If you had 
anv proof that I had taken my ‘“‘ crude notions about fire-worshippers from 
‘‘ Harris’’—that J had taken even a single sentence from him, why did you 
not adduce it? Or,if you have any such proof, I challenge you now to 
adduce it. Although I have never seen the work of this writer, yet, I 
venture to say that, whatever has been written by ‘“* Harris,” there is no 
more similarity between it and what [ have written to you, either in words 
or arrangement of ideas, than can incidentally happen between the writings 
of two men, treating on the same facts, quite independently of each other, 
and quite strangers to each other’s notions; in a word, I venture to say 
that what “ Harris” has written on fire-worship, and what I have written 
to vou, diver very widely,—so widely, that no man capable of judging, 
and hon-st enouzh to pronounce the result of his comparison, would say, 
or even think that they were alike. If so, where then is the deficeincy in 
vou? and of what character is this deficiency? Is it mental, arising 
from natural inability to compare and contrast? Or is it of a moral 
character, emanating from a propensity to state what is not true, or, at 
Jeast, what vou do not know to be true, while, like St. Paul, vou rejoice 
in the question,—‘ If the truth of God hath more abounded through 
my Pseusmali, unto his glory, why yet am I also judged as a sinner ?”’ 
(Rom. i. 7.) | a 
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You call my last letter a “string of assertions and doubly rechaufe 
(meaning, I suppose, rechauffe,) opinions,” and you say,—‘ There,is not_a 
single idea, with any pretension to novelty, in your entire production.” 
But all truths, especially of nature, are necessarily old,—stale, if you like. 
Whatever is now true of nature has always been true; and whatever 
is true, either in favour or against the Divine origin of Christianity, has 
been so since the establishment of this religion, Ido not profess to write 
Novels for you, but to state plain truths and stubborn facts. If these are 
old, and have been stated many times before, they are none the worse 
for that. Before your opposition to them, on account of their staleness, 
great age, or want of novelty, can have any weight, they must be shown 
not to be real truths, or facts. If you think that this has already been 
done, you have only to adduce what has been advanced by others, in order 
to refute my objections to your religion and its credentials. But by whom 
have the objections urged by Freethinkers against Christianity been logi- 
cally and successfully refuted? Where are such refutations to be found? 
The arguments advanced against Christianity, in its earlier days, by Celsus, 
Hierocles, Porphyry, and others, stand good to this very hour,—are, in a 
word, still unanswered. For example, Celsus argued that the Christian 
religion “contained nothing’ but what it had in common with heathen- 
ism,—‘‘ nothing new;” and this argument, founded, as it is, upon fact, 
holds good to this very day,—has never been refuted, but is now supported 
by a greater mass of historical evidence than ever. Origen, certainly, did 
not succeed in refuting it, by admitting that the Cbristian notions of good 
and evil were shared by the heathens; and the same may be said of Justin 
Martyr, who, in defending Christianity from the charges brought against 
it, admits that, as the heathens said the Sons of Jupiter were born of Vir- 
gins, without any human mixture, so said the Christians of Jesus,—that, 
as AUsculapius effected cures, so did Jesus, and that, as all the Sons of Jupi- 
ter suffered, so was Jesus crucified. Again, Celsus charges the Christians 
with having borrowed their views of image-worship from the heathens ; 
but Origen is far from repudiating this charge when, in his reply, he 
acknowledges that the Christian notions on this point were identical with 
those of the heathens. Celsus accuses the Christians of embracing absurd 
doctrines without examining them, and identifies their leaders with the 
designing priests of Mithras, Bacchus, Cybele, and other heathen deities; 
but Origen does not acquit them of these charges, by answering, that he 
and the other Christian Fathers found it to be of vast advantage to the 
vulgar, to teach them to believe without critical examination. (Vid. Just. 
Mart. Apolog. maj. Orig. contr. Celsus c. 2, 5,10.) A great many 
other such examples could be given, showing that the ancient charges 
made against Christianity have not yet been refuted, and, being founded 
in truth, are now as powerful and as applicable as ever. It therefore 
avails you nothing to cry out that there is no ‘‘novelfy”’ in what I advance, 
when showing you that Christianity originated in rank heathenism, that 
the Jews were gruss idolators, and that your Bible and Common Prayer 
Book abound in phrases used by sun and fire-worshippers. You appear 
not to know that, on the ground of ‘‘novelty,” the tables might be turned 
to your great disadvantage. Suppose Freethinkers were to urge that all 
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the arguments used to prove the Divine origin of Christianity are, at least,. 
a thousand years old, and that its advocates—even in the present age, 
when their religion is attacked much more powerfully, and its dogmas 
rejected much more generally than at any previous period of its existence— 
do not, in its defence, adduce ‘a single idea with any pretension to 
novelty.’ This is emphatically true of Christianity, and thus your argu- 
ment, founded on the want of “novelty,” has the same weight against 
you, as it has for you. But on neither side does it serve to prove any- 
thing. The question is, not, whether what is advanced against Christi- 
anity is new or old, but whether it is ¢rue; and the same may be said of 
what ts advanced in its favour. If, however, Christians cannot find any 
new proofs that their religion is Divine, they can almost daily invent new 
doctrines, and disseminate them, which, doubtless, they find very con- 
venient; since their old dogmas so frequently turn out to be no longer 
tenable, in this progressive and enlightened age. 

Accordingly, you think that, unless I ‘find something fresh,” my 
‘‘opinions, whether writfen or printed, will serve but to add fuel to fire,” 
&c.; that I‘ bother” my brains in order to pervert your ‘‘ judgment; ”’ and 
that, if I ‘‘ wish to succeed,” I ‘‘ had better turn” my ‘‘ attention to some 
other individual of more impressib!e nature’”’ than you, which, doubtless, 
would be a very easy task. You, further, enjoin me to remember that 
‘old birds are not to be caught with chaff.” In all this, you utterly for- 
get that it was at your own importunities our debate commenced, when 
I had no idea of adding ‘‘fuel to fire,” no notion of bothering my brains 
in order to pervert your judgment, no desire of turning my attention to an 
individual of not ‘‘ more impressible nature than” that of yours, and no. 
design whatever of catching with chaff such an old bird as you. Asf said 
in my last letter, to engage in this controversy was your own: act, for 
which you appeared to be unaccountably eager. Now, however, you are 
equally anxious to retreat, and appear to have nothing more to advance in 
support of your Creed. Matters being thus, the discussion must close. 
But ona subject of this public and important nature—a subject of, np less 
importance than the defence of Christianity, by the vigourous, well-trained 
mind and ingenious pen of the Vicar of Whaplode, Spalding, against the 
attacks of a Freethinker, such as I am—of course, the whole of our cor- 
respondence must be placed before the public, in order that that all-power- 
ful tribunal may judge on what side of the question the truth hes, and 
decide whether you are right in saying that, unless I ‘find something fresk 
wherewith to tickle the palate of noodles,”’ (meaning of course the public, ) 
I-may ‘depend upon it,” that my “ opinions, whether written or printed. 
will serve but to add fuel to fire,’ &c. In other words, the controversy, 
in extenso, must be printed and published, forthwith. To this course 
you cannot possibly have any reasonable objection. Jn this proposal 
there is nothing unfair, nothing dishonourable, nothing that can be dis- 
advantageous to you, or to your Creed. For you are a gentleman who hag 
been educated expressly for the defence of Christianity, having received 
the diploma of artium magister,—a gentleman who has sworn to defend 
it, and who, at this moment, is one of its paid protectors. Further, 
as your controversial abilities furnish a fair specimen of those of the clergy 
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of the Established Church géfierally, who pride themselves in that they 
are the most learned and talented body of Christians in the world, the 
course I propose will enable the public to appreciate the sort of arguments 
used by their most educated and intelligent religious guides, when thé 
dogmas of their Creed are subjected to a critical examination. You will, 
therefore, be pleased to name a few newspapers, or reviews, or magazines, 
or any other periodicals which will simultaneously publish our correspon- 
dence, and in which you wish it to appear. 

If you have anything to add in favour of your ‘‘treed,” by way of 
strengthening your position, you will perceive that now, in reply to this 
letter of mine, is the time for you to do so. 

Waiting your answer, 
I remain, Reverend Sir, your obedient servant, 
E. P. MEREDITH. 
The Rey. John Fairfax Francklin, M. A. 
Whaplode, Spalding. 
SS 5 SE ESET SR SESE 
Whaplode, Spalding, 

3rd May, 1866. 

SIR, 

I must again remind you of the fact that your views and assertions, 
respecting the truths of Christianity, however new to you, having been 
so often refuted by former writers, it would have been but presumption, on 
my part, and, certainly, lost labour, had I retrod the old and well-worn 
ground of controversy. . 

This, your cockscombry and self-vanity, I presume, has overlooked. 
Do not, therefore, be so very self-sufficient as to imagine that vour thread- — 
bare dogmas are unanswerable, or incontrovertible.—Such is not the case, 
though I refrain from troubling myself further with such an individual as 
yourself. 

I will merely add, I never purposed to convince you of your error, 
save by showing you to yourself, and by recommending a little more self- 
“examination, and a little less self-conceitt, which you would do well to 
practise. 

Publish my correspondence, if you will, and you think it will serve 
your purpose; I am perfectly indifferent to your proceedings in the matter. 

I am Sir, vour’s obediently, 


J. F. FRANCKLIN. 
E. P. Meredith, Esq. Agincourt Square, Monmouth, 


Agincourt Square, Monmouth, 
June 27th, 1866. 
REVEREND SIR, | 
My various avocations have hitherto utterly prevented me fronf 
acknowledging the receipt of your communication of the 3rd of May last. 
You state that what I urge against the truth of Christianity has 
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's been so often refuted by former writers” that it would be “ lost labour” 
for you to reproduce their arguments, But if such arguments are valid, 
it would have been a very easy task for you to adduce some of them, com: 
pendiously, in defence of your Creed, or, at least, to refer me to them. Tf 
my ‘‘ views and assertions, respecting the truth of Christianity,” have, as 
you say, ‘“‘been so often refuted by former writers,” so much the less was 
the labour left for you, in finding arguments to disprove my assertions. — 
But I am confident that all unbiassed and discriminative readers of 
these letters, which must now be published, will agree with me that, from 
the beginning to the end of this controversy, you have not produced any 
arguments at all, either of your own or of others, and that you appear re- 
markably defective in power to perceive the difference between what is and 
what is not an argument—what is, and what is not a proof of a proposition. 
| You write,—‘‘I never purposed to convince you of your error,” &c. 
This allegation, prefaced with—‘‘I refrain from troubling myself fur- 
ther with such an individual as yourself,’ is utterly useless, now that you 
find truth too strong for you, and the numerous and stubborn facts I have 
produced in my previous letters, too dazzling for your dim vision, which 
has, for so many years, beén weakened and impaired by the baneful mist 
of Christian superstition. But is your belated disavowal true? Is it a 
fact that you “never purposed to convince” me of my “error?” If it is, 
common sense would ask,—for what purpose did you write? Your an- 
swer, such as it is, appears at hand,—“ For the purpose of showing you to 
yourself, by recommending a little more self-examination, and a little less 
self-conceit.””’ Then, you adopted a very unphilosophic, immoral, and, con- 
sequently, unsuccessful mode of effecting this purpose, namely, by calling 
me ‘all manner cf foul names,’’—the same mode precisely as that adopted 
by the Founder of your Faith, for the purpose of ‘‘ recommending a little 
more self-examination and a little less self-conceit”’ to the Pharisees, 
Scribes, and Sadducees of old, whom he designated by a thousand oppro-. 
brious terms; and, as similar causes produce similar effects, so you have 
been, I fear, aS unsuccessful as he was, having, at his death, but twelve 
disciples for the fruit of three years’ Divine preaching. But, do not your 
letters to me flatly contradict the ‘assertion you now cooly make; namely, 

—‘T never purposed to convince you of your error ?” Do they not show 
that, before you began to feel the unfortunate position in which you had 
gratuitously fixed yourself, vou made several attempts at being thoroughly 
rationalistic, and gravely argumentative. ? For example, in your second 
letter, you aim at argument, and attempt to show that Deism is surrounded 
with more difficulties than Christianity—that moral evil is accountable only 
on Christian grounds-——that Deism leads to Atheism—that creation, or 
nature, abounds in mysteries, &c. Indeed, your letters, throughout, con- 
tradict your allegation, that you never purposed to convince me of what 
yo call my “‘error.”” On this point, I have only to add that I am, and 
always have been fully open to conviction. I now wait for arguments. 
Give me proofs,—give me what my reasoning powers deem ‘sufficient 
evidence of the Divine origin of Christianity, aud instantly I believe. I can 
no more resist evidence than I can, as a thinking being, believe without, 
or against evidence, 3 : 
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Reminding you that, contrary to my request, in my last letter, you . 
have declined to name any periodical print, through the medium of which 
you would wish to make public our correspondence, which must herewith 
close, 
I remain, Reverend Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 


E. P. MEREDITH. 


Rev. John Fairfax Francklin, M. A. 
Whaplode, Spalding. 
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ERRATA. 


PAGE 14 For extraordinary, read extraordinarily. 
» 18 For anamoly, read anomaly. 
20 For calummies, read calumnies. 
26 For this God pretended, read this God is pretended. 
5, 28 For Sacred Book, read Sacred Books. 
», 29 For being a consuming fire and all, read was a consuming fire, and made all. 
30 For light of the worid, read light of the world. 
»5, 986 For heathen god, read heathen gods. 
» 93? For in ninth century, read in the ninth century. 
38 For witness that temple, read witness the temple. 
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Extracts from some of the Newspapers and other Perio- 
dicals which have noticed the work. _ 


From the Reasoner :— 


‘¢ Germany has produced its celebrated ‘Leben Jesu,’ by Strauss, and France rts 
‘Vie de Jesus,’ by Renan; but England has ‘never until now produced any dis- 
tinguished or remarkable life ot Christ. This has just been accomplished by Mr. Evan 
PowELt Meregpitu, whose elaborate work has the English characteristics of solidity, 
thorough exhaustiveness, and great clearness of statement. The author was educated 
for the Christian Ministry; but he subsequently, to use his own explicit and courageous 
words, ‘quietly withdrew from Christianity, whose doctrines, after considerable exam- 
ination and research, he had ceased to believe, and therefore could no longer conscien- 
tiously preach.’ After being for thirteen years from his secedure silent on theological 
matters, the offer of the Baillie Prize induced him to enter upon the composition of this 
volume, to which he has devoted. the labours of seven years. There are numerous 
authorities quoted in the work, Every author of weight upon the questions discussed, 
ancient aud modern, is introduced ; and a more interesting, curious, and relevant collec- 
tion of opinions has never before been brought together. The illustrations do not 
overlay the argument, but are an integral part of it.. The eloquent and eomprehensiye 
Title page instructs the reader as to the unusual ground gone over. The most cursory 
observer can sce that the same departments of Cliist’s carcer and character were never 
before, in any known English book, thus treated collectively; nor even in part, with 
philosophical intrepidity, except by Professor Newman. And all these points are dis- 
cussed with a considerable amount of vigour, pertinence, precision, and strength of 
thought. ‘The author is never obscure, and never wordy. He knows what he has to 
say, and says it witha directness which is both homely and wholesome. ‘The orthodox 
mode of treating the character of Christ, is to regard him as God,—a mode whieh 
precludes criticism ; which, in fact, either makes it impossible, or renders it an imper- 
tinence, nay, even an offence. The Unitarian plan is to treat Christ as a human person 
with Divine pericctions. Alarmed at the presumption (which public opinion condemns) 
of treating Christ as a mere human being, Unitarians extol and adulate him, but never 
venture to criticise. On the contrary, Mr. Mereniru, acting upon the genuine intuition 
of literature, enters upon the ex rmination of his subject with the resources of a scholar, 
the spirit of a gentlcman, and the courage of a critic, who knows that the purpose of 
criticism is the discovery and estimate of the truth, and that the duty of a critic is to 
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express an honest, uncompromising, and discriminating opinion. The result is a very 
remarkable and valuable book of 652 demy 8vo. pages, solid, of more than ordinary 
width and length. The Christian reader will find in this volume more information than 
all the Crydens, and Kings, and Kittos, and commentators have ever supplied, tourhin 
the true characteristics of those most interesting subjects—-the predictions, precep 
actions, discourses, and social intercourse of Jesus Christ; and that stated in language 
which is considerate without weakness, and bold without offence. As perfect for refer- 
ence as for reading, the ‘ Prophet of Nazareth,’ is accompanied with a most eopious and 
complete Index.” 


From the National Reformer :— 


‘The Prophet of Nazareth.—A remarkably interesting and valuable volume has 
just been published by Mr. Farrah, 282, Strand, with the above title. . . . . After 
reading this volume no one should be unacquainted with the real character of Christ, 
and with the nature and tendency of his teachings. We never remember reading a 
book with less. pretension, and at the same time being more exhaustive. The Chris- 
tian’s view ‘is fairly’ stated, and: the Freéethinker’s position is so well defended, that it 
forms a complete library ; and all other books on the two-fold questions here discussed 
may be fearlessly dispensed with. As we hope to refer on more than one occasion to 
: The Prophet of Nazareth,’ we shall now content ourselves with quoting,” &c. 


| From the Newcastle Daily Chrontele :-— 


‘We would rather not, thank you, commit ourselves to the vortices and the 
bitterness of a theological discussion. If any of our readers, however, should have a 
taste that way, we can conscientiously assert that he will find in Mr. Meredith a eham- 
pion in every reepect worthy of his steel, and in Mr. Mcredith’s work an amount of 
debatable matter to occupy his time until time, in fact, shall be no more. The 
author enters thoroughly into the work which his hands have found todo. Believing 
that the Christian religion is like a goodly vineyard overgrown with thistles and weeds, 
he seta himself resolutely to the task of destroying the crowded und:rgrowth, and he 
handles his spade and his scarifier with much skill and noticeable pluck. . . . Now, 
whatcver may be the merits of the modern German critics, Bishop Colenso, the Essayists 
and Reviewers, and the other black sheep of the Church, there can be no mistake 
respecting the plainness of Mr. Meredith's language or the boldness of his speculations. 
«,.e:,+ » « « Those who wish to continue the subject may purchase the volume for 
themselves. They will find Mr. Meredith always in earnest, and always gentlemanly 
in tone,” | | : | 


From the Westminster Review :— 


OMe Meredith appears to have withdrawn quietly from Christianity some years 


ago, but to have employed: himself with inquiries into its origin; and in the present 


work we have the result, distributed into arguments for and against the divine nature 


of its Founder, the reality and accomplishment of his prophecies concerning the de- 
struction of Jerusalem, the end of the world, and his own resurrection, the excellence 
or defects of his teaching, and the probable sources of his precepts. Mr. Meredith has 
endeavoured not to wound unnecessarily the feelings of believers, 


From Public Opinion :— 


‘ Doubtless, the atgumer.ts against Christianity are novel and unanswerable, and 
only need to be considered to enable the fortunate reader to throw off orthodox tram- 
mels.”” | : 











